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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7¢mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of Le ane Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 

ven 


Volume V. Stories from 4 Favorites. : 
Volume Vi. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jostan. Shemae Weantwerts 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. noon . 
Volume VIII, Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


“Among the many excellent works 
called forth by the Gettysburg Anniver- 
sary, there is no hesitating in commend- 
ing Miss Singmaster’s book unreserv- 
edly. With due consideration for histor- 
ical accuracy, the author has written 
around the battlefield a group of stories 
remarkable for their humanness, their 
pathos, and their humor.” — /thaca 
Journal, ‘ 


“Miss Singmaster is an unusually fine 
writer of battlefield stories, and she has 
infused into her little volume a spirit that 
can but cause it to be reckoned as a war 
classic.” — Richmond Times Dispatch. 


“ Around the battlefield she has writ- 
ten a group of short stories which are 
remarkable for their pathos, their quiet 
humor and their irresistible appeal to the 
best that is in human nature.” — W7/- 
mington Every Evening. 


“The book is so well written and the 
author’s feeling for her subject is so con- 
vincingly indicated that I am led to hope 
that some day she will give to our litera- 
ture a novel in her own fine vein.” — Vew 


York Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


Every Patriotic American should read this book 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PARK STREET, Boston 


” 


Enclosed find $1.10, for which please send “Gettysburg” to the follow- 
ing address. 
Name 


CO tintin 


CUT THIS OUT 
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Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explaining how tl 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 


BRET HARTE. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


In 19 volumes. 


ALDRICH. 


In ro volumes. 

A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . ; 
16 East 40th Street . 


Boston 
New York 


JOHN FISKE. In 24 volume 


Comprising the American Histories «nd the 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellane:is Writ. 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinker With 
three hundred illustrations, including ortraits, 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the America: leaders, 
from the Revolution to the present tin With 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), |e most 
complete and readable history of the Unit: || States, 
from the Discovery of America to rece:t years. 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on « merican 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thore:u’s won. 
derful Journal. With photographs of ature as 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 

Complete new edition of the writings of Amer- 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. ° With pictures in 
cvlors of many interesting birds and photographs 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Eaitor, 7%e Nar 


rative and Critical History of America. \n 
8 volumes. 

The highest authority on the history of America, 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cer 
tral and South America. With over twenty-five 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and other 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection by 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems for 
children in the world’s literature. Contains over 


seven hundred selections from two hundred andi 


forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages. 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 
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SIR J 
In 50 


Superb! 
dred full-y 
the actual 


HOME LIBRARY 


how this may be done most economically (sent free) 


BRITISH AUTHORS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
dred full-p.ge photogravures from photographs of 
the actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
ad many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
hatroductio: 1, notes and glossary, the type is large 
and clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
Library ’’ size. 


EORGE ELIO Bi In 25 volumes. 


Profusel y illustrated with photographs of persons 
bnd places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
‘ountry” while reading. Other illustrations from 
priginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
Hartrick, !1. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 
In 32 volumes. 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
cluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
md Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
wuikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
id much material not in other editions. 


IHACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
hackeray himself, as well as many by other 
tists. (ne hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates ancl over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
{the novels. With important introductions by 
¢ author, giving new and extremely interesting 
tormation about her writings. 


ACAULAY. 


Tn 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
ginals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
‘Mudes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
iscellany. 


IFFLIN CO. 


AMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


= 
SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. J. imited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In 10 volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at incre need prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 11 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE'S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 1 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet “ Building the 
Home Library.” 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 
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IN NEW ENGLAND AND| 
ALONG THE EASTERN COAST | 


WILDERNESS PETS By Edward Breck | 


“Dr. Breck has contributed to the gayety of campers, hunters and 
anglers by his new book, ‘ Wilderness Pets,’” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Illustrated. $1.50 xe¢. Postpaid $1.67. 


THE FACE OF THE FIELDS 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


“These papers combine in unusual degree tenderness, pathos and humor.”— Newark News. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.35. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS By Henry D. Thoreau 


Arranged and edited by FRANCIS H. ALLEN 


“ These bird descriptions have the charm which is characteristic of Thoreau . . . put in note form, live 
and intimate.” — Chicago /nter-Ocean. Illustrated. $1.75 wet. Postpaid $1.88. 


SWIMMING ; By Edwin T. Brewster 


“ A very useful and clever little book which every one who tempts the sea ought to possess.” — Literary 
Digest. With frontispiece and diagrams. $1.00 met. Postpaid $1.06. 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE-PAN s By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


“Asa record of human courage, endurance and resourcefulness the book is indeed a rare human docu- 
ment.” — Rochester Post Express. \llustrated. 75 cents met. Postpaid 83 cents. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE By Olive Thorne Miller 


“ A delightful nature book in the broadest and best meaning of the term.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.10 net. 
Postpaid $1.20. 


THE PENOBSCOT MAN By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm 


A fascinating book about contemporary pioneers in the Maine woods. With frontispiece. $1.25. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


“ Full of good humor and twinkling in an atmosphere of its own.” — New York Tribune. $1.00. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS By Gilbert H. Trafton 


“ A volume of immediate interest to the bird lover.” — Milwaukee Free Press. Wlustrated. $1.25 net. 


Postpaid $1.34. 
WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE By Lucius L. Hubbard 


A trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in a birch-bark canoe. With Indian place-names and 
their meanings. Illustrations and large map. $3.00. 


NEW ENGLAND FERNS AND THEIR COMMON ALLIES 
By delen Eastman 


A guide to the identification of New England ferns, and their allies, includi g club-mosses and horse- 
tails, with forty or fifty photographic illustrations of species, $1.25 me¢. Postpaid. 
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Little Brother. Meyer von Bremen, 


“©The beautiful mother with her baby boy upon her arm.”” 





HOME PROGRESS 


DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDI TORS TALK 
TO MEMBERS 34334 


ON HOME PROGRESS 
THE members receive this number 
of the Magazine at just about the 
time when they are beginning their 
summers. Those who go away from 
home during the warmer months 
are already in the mountains, at the 
seashore, or in camp, — or what the 
little girl called “the plain country.” 
Those other members who plan to 
remain at home during the summer 
have decided upon the order of their 
days during July and August. 
Whatever the circumstances of the 
members, and wherever they are 
spending the summer, I hope they 
will make it a simple summer. One 
article in the Magazine this month 
describes the method by which the 
author so arranged for the laundry 
of the summer that the problem of 
getting the washing and ironing 
satisfactorily done was much sim- 
plified. The Editor might well have 
added to this an article on how to 
make the cooking problem a simpler 
one during the summer;— or the 
clothes problem, or the housework. 
There are, so the best housekeep- 
ers say, many ways in which these 
various simplifications may be 


Pups 


A — 


brought about. Each homemaker 
and housekeeper must discover for 
herself what will make the laundry, 
the cooking, the houskeeping, the 
clothing, simpler in her own family. 
Then she must do this thing as near- 
ly as she possibly can. The Editor 
does not know just what each mem- 
ber needs in this particular; but she 
realizes that the need of all house- 
keepers and homemakers, when 
summer comes, is a little extra rest 
and recreation after the long win- 
ter, with its many household cares 
and problems. May each member 
discover not only one but many 
ways of making her summer sim- 
pler; and may she try these with 
success! 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
LENDS A HAND 


BEGINNING this month, the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club takes charge of 
the Department of Home Nature 
Study in the Magazine. This is a 
matter of great satisfaction to the 
Editor. Nature study is a subject 
requiring such specialized knowl- 
edge and such care in using that 
knowledge that a Department of 
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Home Nature Study cannot be made 
as valuable as it might be and should 
be unless it is conducted by a per- 
son who has this specialized knowl- 
edge and ability. The President of 
the Burroughs Nature Club, Mr. 
Albert H. Pratt, is such a person. 
Mainly through his efforts the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club has become 
the important factor that it is in 
the nature study realm. The mem- 
bers of that Club, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Pratt, have become na- 
ture specialists. They have studied 
and do study wild life in its various 
forms. Not only as individuals and 
in their club organizations do they 
devote themselves to the study of 
nature; through their efforts they 
have brought about legislation for 
the protection of native ‘birds and 
animals, in order that the nature 
lovers of the future may have an 
opportunity to observe and study 
them. The Burroughs Nature Club 
has become an institution of na- 
tional importance. The honor for 
this is due, so the members in- 
form us, to Mr. Pratt, their Pres- 
ident. Mr. Pratt is an enthusias- 
tic lover of nature; and an indefa- 
tigable student of nature. The 
Editor congratulates all the Home 
Progress members upon the fact 
that, henceforth the Burroughs 
Nature Club, led by Mr. Pratt, will 
conduct the Nature Study Depart- 
ment of the Magazine. All our 
members, I think, will find in the 
Department, under this leadership, 
great impetus to nature study, and 
great practical help in carrying it 
on. Also, I think, all our members 
will be glad to welcome as readers 
of the Home Procress MaGazine 


the members of the Burroughs Na- 
ture Club. In short, this connection 
with the Burroughs Nature Club 
makes it possible for us both to 
receive and to give more than be- 
fore. This is our aim in the Home 
Progress Society, — to give and to 
receive more and more abundantly. 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR VILLAGE CHIL- 
DREN 


In many of our cities we now have 
playgrounds for the children. These 
usually consist of vacant lots, upon 
which swings, toboggan slides, and 
various other pieces of apparatus 
for pleasure are placed. To these 
playgrounds the children who live 
in city apartment houses, and are 
without any place for recreation ex- 
cepting the streets, come in great 
numbers. Certainly, no better ser- 
vice was ever rendered city children 
than the providing of them with 
suitable places in which to play. 
The playgrounds not only give 
them happiness, they give them 
protection. Too much emphasis 
can hardly be put upon the value to 
children of both these things. But 
why limit the playgrounds to the 
large cities? At the present time, 
when so many suburbs and villages 
are like cities excepting in size, there 
are many other children besides 
those who live in city apartments 
who lack a place out of doors in 
which to play. In some suburbs and 
small towns it is against the rules for 
boys to play ballin the streets, — and 
the street is the only place they have 
in which to play it. As for the girls, 
the only place they have in a great 
many Villages and suburbs in which 
to play hop scotch and other similar 
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games is the sidewalk. Not only 
their parents but the neighbors find 
this rather inconvenient and unde- 
sirable. Would it not be well to ex- 
tend our playground system to the 
suburbs and the small villages? A 
playground is merely a vacant lot 
furnished with facilities for play. In 
practically every suburb or village 
there is some person friendly to chil- 
dren who owns a vacant lot, the use 
of which he will gladly give if ap- 
proached on this subject. Then the 
grown-up relatives of the children 
might form themselves into an As- 
sociation and take turns at being in 
charge. Each suburb or small town 
could arrange these details accord- 
ing to its own needs; the important 
thing is to establish the playground. 
I hope those of our members who live 
in towns and suburbs in which there 
are no places of play for the chil- 
dren will try to make such places 
this summer. A few vacant lots, 
and a few sympathetic grown-ups 
will certainly bring it about. 


PATRIOTISM ON THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 


THE idea of a “sane and safe” 
Fourth of July has become happily 
familiar to us. It was easy to per- 
suade the grown-ups to give up 
cannon crackers and sky-rockets, 
and all the rest of the dangerous 
amusements of the day. With more 
difficulty were the children induced 
to substitute a picnic with ice-cream 
and cake for bunches of fire-crackers 
under tin cans. But even the chil- 
dren have at last been turned into 
safer and saner ways of celebrating 
the day, —and, moreover, enjoying 
the celebration. There are so many 


safe and sane ways of celebrating 
a summer holiday; and practi- 
cally all these are now being em- 
ployed on the Fourth of July for the 
happiness of the children. There are 
picnics, processions, flower fétes, 
athletic contests and many another 
pleasant thing. All the children 
like these things; and they are as 
good as any with which to fill a holi- 
day in July. But we must be care- 
ful, in substituting these festivals 
for the old-fashioned gunpowder 
celebrations, in which there was a 
distinct element of patriotism as 
well as a distinct element of danger, 
to eliminate the danger and to leave 
in the patriotism. The gunpowder 
we must omit; but the flags let us by 
all means retain. Let us have pic- 
nics, and all the other safe and sane 
celebrations on the Fourth of July; 
but, in honor of the day, let us have 
flags flying over each and every one 
of these celebrations. Then we shall 
have, not only a safe and sane cele- 
bration, but a sane and safe celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. If the 
children are old enough, it might be 
well to add to their day a reading of 
some portion of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the recitation 
of patriotic poems. Whatever the 
ages of the children, however, and 
whatever form the celebrating of 
the day takes, let it end with the 
singing of “‘America.” There is no 
one either too young or too old for 
that. 


A PICTURE HOUR 


Mrs. Hur tt in her article in this 
month’s number of the Magazine 
writes of the ways in which pic- 
tures tell stories; and mentions 
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some stories they tell. At this time 
of year, when all of us are living out 
of doors more than at any other 
season, I think our members would 
find great pleasure both for them- 
selves and their children in occa- 
sionally substituting for the evening 
story-hour a picture hour. The fa- 
ther or mother might select a pic- 
ture with a distinct story interest; 
and, as it is passed about among 
the children, tell the story. The 
usual custom of beginning “‘Once 
upon a time,” and continuing to 
“and so they lived happily ever 
afterward,” is as good a custom 
as has been or is likely to be in- 
vented, so far as story-telling is 
concerned. I hope all our mem- 
bers will continue it with their chil- 
dren. However, to let the children 
look ata picture, and while they look 
to tell them its story, is also a good 
thing to do. It will give pleasure at 
the timeand profit afterward. More- 
over, it will accustom the children 
to seeing in pictures not or.ly beauty 
of composition, but beauty of idea. 
Continue to tell the children stories 
in which they see the persons of the 
story only in their mind’s eye; but 
also, sometimes, tell them stories 
while the hero and heroine of the 
story are before their eyes in a 
picture. 


A GOOD LOVE STORY 


It is comparatively easy to select 
books for the fourteen-year-old 
boy; he naturally desires tales of 
adventure, biographies of great 
men, and books of outdoor life. 
There are many such books; and 
the great majority of them are writ- 
ten with the fourteen-year-old boy 


in mind. For the fourteen-year-old 
girl it is a little more difficult to find 
the right books; — books not only 
interesting, but interesting to her. 
The girl of that age is very apt to 
desire to read “‘love-stories.”” Shall 
she read them; and, if so, how can 
such reading be made good for her at 
fourteen? This is a question that 
several mothers of fourteen-year- 
old girls have asked the Editor. 
Miss Kelly, in her article on ‘‘ Nove!l- 
Reading for High-school Girls,” on 
account of her experience with hun- 
dreds of girls of about fourteen, 
gives some very valuable sugges- 
tions. The desire to read tales of 
romance is, Miss Kelly thinks, nat- 
ural and normal on the part of the 
fourteen-year-old girl. I think that 
all our members who have girls of 
fourteen will find this article of great 
assistance when the girls begin to ask 
for “‘love-stories” to read. Among 
the many excellent love-stories that 
Miss Kelly mentions in her article, 
there is one of which she does not 
speak that should surely be among 
the number read by the fourteen- 
year-old girl,—namely, the story 
in the Bible of Jacob and Rachel. 
It is as beautiful a love-story as ever 
was written, and is as full of inspi- 
ration and help now as it was thou- 
sands of years ago when it was lived. 
When the fourteen-year-old girl 
asks for “love-stories” to read, 
give her those that Miss Kelly re- 
commends, and give her also this 
story of Jacob and Rachel. She will 
like it; and it will lead to much good 
talk between father and mother and 
daughter of those things which 
should go into a love-story, whether 
written or lived. 





Messonier. 


A picture representing the strong and sincere in art. 


HOW TO MAKE PICTURES TELL 
STORIES 


ESTELLE 


Author of the ‘* Riverside Art Series ”’ 


A cu1Lp’s insatiable thirst for stor- 
ies is one of the demands which 
every mother has to meet as best 
she may. The story-teller’s gift is 
a special endowment not vouch- 
safed to many. Most of us have 
to cultivate it assiduously for the 
benefit of the little ones. We rack 
our brains for new ideas, or look 
through many books in search of 
interesting subjects. Even when we 
have a good story to tell, we begin 
haltingly, failing in the power to 
express ourselves fluently, and un- 
able to produce a vivid impression. 
Now here is where pictures can help 
us out amazingly. They furnish 
us a subject and put the story into 


M. HURLL 


and the ‘* Life of Our Lord in Art.”’ 


our very mouths, so to speak. All 
children take naturally to pictures, 
and we secure their attention at 
once when we produce a print or 
open an illustrated book. Usually, 
however, their interest lasts only a 
moment unless guided by an older 
companion. The child, untrained 
to concentration, flits from sub- 
ject to subject as a butterfly from 
one blossom to another. But let 
the mother begin to talk about the 
picture, and the child fixes eager 
eyes upon it and follows every word 
with breathless attention. And 
“talking about” a picture is simply 
letting the picture talk, provided, 
of course, that it is a story picture. 
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The artist does all the work: one 
has only to follow his thought. No 
descriptive phrases are needed; the 
objects describe themselves. The 
process of unfolding the story be- 
comes more and more fascinating 
as we go on, and the teacher usually 
learns even more than the pupil in 
the end. 

Suppose the child comes with the 
familiar request at a moment when 
the mother is too weary for any new 
invention. Her eyes fall on Guido 
Reni’s Aurora hanging over the 
mantelpiece. It is one of the col- 
ored reproductions so many people 
bring home from abroad, and which 
the large art dealers import. Here 
is a story ready to hand. She begins 
in this wise: ““Every morning the 
sun-god Apollo starts forth on a 
journey across the sky. Aurora 
gives him the signal, and leads the 
way, floating in the air, and scatter- 


ing roses on the sleeping world 
which lies far below. Apollo sits in 
his chariot and guides his horses 
four abreast, as they dash along so 
swiftly that the wind fills out his 
fluttering garments and blows back 


Aurora, 
Here is a story ready to hand. 


his golden curls. The little winged 
love-god Cupid flies through the 
air just over the team, carrying his 
flaming torch, for wherever the sun 
shines, love and joy are sure to fol- 
low. Apollo is accompanied by all 
the hours which fill the day. First 
come the maidens of the morning 
in the delicate colors of early day- 
light, their faces full of anticipation. 
Then follow, in warm colors, the 
glowing noontide hours, when life 
and strength are in their fullness; 
and then the waning hours of after- 
noon, in pale tints and with pensive 
faces. All are linked hand in hand, 
keeping perfect step, none missing 
and none delaying. So the proces- 
sion moves along, and if you look 
out of the window and gaze up to- 
wards the sun, you can see how far 
he has gone on his way to-day, and 
you know that the horses are still 
speeding on, that every hour may 
have its turn in blessing the world.” 

A very simple old world-tale is 
this, which you might never have 
thought of putting in this way if the 
Italian painter had not composed it 
for you. If you omit anything of 
consequence, the 
child will be ready 
with some ques- 
tion to round out 
the tale. 

In homes which 
are decorated 
with good works 
of art, the natural 
beginning is with 
the subjects on 
the walls. If the 
children come to 
love the pictures 
with which they 


Guido Reni. 
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are surrounded, they will hold fast 
to these ideals all their lives. The 
“silent influence” of good art is all 
very well in its way, but it will be 
greatly strengthened by a little judi- 
cious story-telling. I was rather 
shocked once on a time when a 
charming young girl, half through 
college, professed, somewhat flip- 
pantly, her total ignorance of art. 
Her home was filled with beautiful 
pictures, and I was congratulating 
her on her good fortune in always 
having had such advantages, when 
she exclaimed, “Oh, but I don’t 
know a thing about a single picture 
in the house.” I have a small boy 
friend only four years old who could 
quite put her to shame with all the 
pretty things he knows about the 
pictures in his home. He tells how 
Titian’s daughter Lavinia,! waiting 
upon her father’s guests, heaped the 
fruit upon a silver tray and brought 
it to the table; how the little straw- 
berry girl carried a basket of fruit 
on her arm to her sick grandmother 
(Reynolds) ; how two little girls and 


The Chariot Race. 


their younger brother, playing with 
a doll and a cart in the yard, sat in 
the doorway to be fed by mother 
from a bowl of broth (Millet’s 
Feeding her Birds) ; and, best of all, 
how the beautiful Mother with her 
Baby Boy upon her arm, hearing 
from afar the call of the suffering 
and sorrowful, came out of the dim 
angel hosts of heaven, and hastened 
forth, with shining eyes, to bring 
her Child to help people in all their 
troubles (Raphael’s Sistine Ma- 
donna). I shall be much disap- 
pointed if this promising boy does 
not grow up to discriminate be- 
tween Raphael and Bouguereau, 
between Reynolds and Greuze, be- 
tween the strong and sincere in art, 
and the weak and sentimental. 

If we have good success with our 
picture story-telling, it will gradu- 
ally take a place of its own in the 
home life. The “‘Children’s Picture 
Hour” should be a regular family 
institution corresponding to the 
“Story Hour,” and perhaps alter- 
nating with it at regular intervals. 


Alexander Wagner, 


The boys will like the story this picture tells. 


1 The picture was reproduced in Home Procress, April, 1913. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


A story that all children love. 


The mother should keep a good 
supply of pictures on hand, with 
some always in reserve for a sur- 
prise. They are easier to get than 
books, and cheaper, too. The art 
dealers have excellent lists of penny 
and ten-cent prints, and if we wish 
something more expensive we may 
get fine photographs made direct 
from original paintings both at 
home and abroad. Old magazines 
are a rich storehouse of treasures. 
From their pages we may cull pic- 
tures by such illustrators as Howard 
Pyle, E. A. Abbey, Maxfield Parrish, 
Boutet de Monvel, Jessie Willcox 
Smith, and others. 


Herman Kaulbach. 


The story subjects may 
be of various kinds: do- 
mestic scenes from the 
little Dutch masters like 
Peter de Hood and Ver 
Meer; pictures of peasant 
life in the fields by Millet 
and Breton; pictures of 
animal life by Jacque, 
Mauve, Bonheur, and 
Troyon; pictures of sea 
life by Winslow Homer; 
pictures of colonial his- 
tory by Boughton; illus- 
trations of legend and 
myth by various old 
Italian masters; and 
pictures of child-life by 
Reynolds and Israels. 
But in all our searching 
let us see to it that our 
material represents the 
best art standards. It is 

- not enough to afford the 
child some passing amuse- 
ment; we are also looking 
towards the future. In 
this formative period his 

taste is being moulded for the com- 
ing years. 

The most important story sub- 
ject we can possibly present to our 
children is by common consent the 
life of Christ. This is the st6ry, too, 
of all others which many mothers 
find the hardest to tell at their own 
initiative. The New Testament 
narrative is a little beyond the 
child’s early understanding and is 
somewhat lacking in the explicit- 
ness which children love. The art- 
ist’s imagination here comes to our 
aid with his wonderful magic. No 
theme has ever been treated so 
fully or so nobly in art. Each one 
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of the so-called Old Masters con- 
tributed some great picture to the 
illustration of the Master’s life. 
Fra Angelico, the Annunciation; 
Correggio, the Nativity; Raphael, 
the Transfiguration; Veronese, the 
Marriage at Cana; Sebastian del 
Piombo, the Raising of Lazarus; 
Leonardo da Vinci, the Last Supper; 
Titian, the Tribute Money and the 
Entombment; Guido Reni, the 
Crucifixion; Rubens, the Descent 
from the Cross; Van Dyck, Christ 
and the Paralytic; Murillo, the Mir- 
acle of the Loaves; Rembrandt, the 
Supper at Emmaus; and many, 
many more. Happily all these pic- 
tures are available in reproduction. 
Great favorites, too, among the 
children are the religious pictures 
of the modern German school, Hoff- 
man, Plockhorst, and Pfannschmidt. 
Another German group includes 
Fritz von Uhde, and Zimmerman. 
A few English Pre-Raphaelites also 
treated some of these subjects. In 
this wealth of material every inci- 
dent in the marvelous life has been 
covered, from the promise of his 
coming to the Ascension. Setting 
such pictures before our children the 
story unfolds itself with very little 
interpretation on our part. We 
need not be troubled about theo- 
logical explanations, or stumble over 
difficult Biblical phrases. The pic- 
ture does all the story-telling. The 
imagination of the artist supplies 
many charming details which child- 
ren enjoy and which make the scene 
vivid and beautiful to them. 

Some of the print manufacturers 
have complete sets illustrating the 
life of Christ from good works of 
art, and at very low prices. These 


are desirable possessions in the 
home, the day school, or the Sun- 
day School. I am inclined to think, 
however, that a child prizes most 
a collection which has been accum- 
ulated gradually rather than one 
bought as a whole, especially if he 
has added to it by his own exer- 
tions. Illustrations may be cut out 
of magazines, religious weeklies, 
and advertising literature, and sup- 
plemented occasionally by gifts of 
bought prints and post-cards. 

I must here tell of the little nine- 
year-old girl to whom I once gave 
a scrapbook of my own making 
containing good Christ pictures 
arranged in chronological order, 
which became her chief delight. 
How eagerly we passed from page 
to page till we reached the glorious 
climax! It was not long before she 
preferred to tell the story all by 
herself. 

In making a picture tell its own 
story, the child will soon learn to 
take some share in the game him- 
self. We must try to ask him ques- 
tions which will draw the story out. 
Our aim is to make him look as well 
as listen, and if we do all the talk- 
ing, his attention will wander from 
the object before him. By getting 
him to point out the salient features 
as we mention them, we quicken 
his interest, and stimulate his pow- 
ers of observation. By and by he 
will know the picture by heart, and 
clamor for another. The highest 
pleasure comes when mother and 
child meet on common ground. 
Whether it be a written tale or a 
picture story, the two can enjoy it 
best when both take part in its com- 
pletion. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


(It is a great pleasure to the Editor to turn over this Department to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, under the direction of their able President, Mr. Albert H. Pratt. 1 think that every 
thing in the Department, both this month and in succeeding months, will be of much use to the 
members of the Home Progress Society who are nature lovers. The Department will print 
not only personal observations of the members of the Burroughs Nature Club and answers to 
questions submitted by them, and their regular monthly questions ; but will also endeavor to 
answer questions submitted by the members of the Home Progress Society. In sending nature 
questions, address them to this Department. Feel free to ask any question you wish; the Bur- 


roughs Nature Club will try to answer it.) 


BIRD PROTECTION 


Tuis spring will always be remem- 
bered as marking the greatest ad- 
vance in bird protection. For the 
first time the people in all parts 
of the United States awoke to the 
realization that the time for action 
had arrived, with the result that in 
obedience to an irresistible popular 
demand Congress passed the bill 
placing all migratory game under 
the care of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was signed by President 
Taft on March 4th, about half an 
hour before his term expired. 

This law means the saving of 
many of our most beautiful and 
valuable birds. Details regarding 
the administration are to be worked 
out by the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
interesting to every one to know 
that at the critical time John Bur- 
roughs not only wrote to each mem- 
ber of both houses of Congress, but 


went to Washington and personally 
talked with those legislators whose 
support of the bill was doubtful, 
and succeeded in winning over the 
most influential. 

Many persons did their part in 
this campaign by writing to their 
Congressmen, and securing publicity 


‘through the local papers. However, 


even with such a splendid victory, 
we must not rest content and feel 
that no further effort is needed, for 
the fight is only just begun. The 
birds cannot be saved if they are to 
be exploited for commercial pur- 
poses. While there is a market for 
their feathers, they will be de- 
stroyed no matter what the law 
may be. 

At least one hundred species of 
the most beautiful and curious 
birds of the world are now actually 
being exterminated through the ef- 
forts of’ the feather trade and the 
milliners. To rectify this condition, 
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the New York Zodlogical Society 
asked the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of Congress to incorporate in 
the new tariff bill a provision that 
would absolutely stop the feather- 
millinery traffic throughout the 
United States. 
A. HP. 


LOCAL CLUBS 
Ir may not be generally known that 
in a number of places our members 
have united to form local clubs. In 
this way the members have been 
able to profit from each other’s ob- 
servations. These local clubs also 
have a delightful social side. Per- 
haps, however, the most interesting 
and valuable feature is the observa- 
tion walk, when all are able to enjoy 
the pleasure of a tramp in the open, 
and to learn at first hand of the 
multitude of interesting things with 
which Nature has surrounded us, 
and to which most of us have been 


blind. 


A FLYING SQUIRREL 


A club in Tonawanda, New 
York, writes in regard to their first 
observation walk, that in addition 
to gathering sixteen kinds of wild 
flowers, they saw a flying squirrel. 
Not one of the party had ever seen 
one before, and it was a rare treat. 
This club has joined the City Fed- 
eration of Clubs, and we expect to 
have other interesting matters to 
teport from it later on. 


A HUMMINGBIRD’S NEST 


“THE nest of the hummingbird is 
extremely difficult to discover. I 
congratulate myself upon falling 
but one short of Mr. Burroughs’s 


record of two nests. I shall never 
forget the delight and wonder of my 
discovery of my only specimen of 
this delicate structure. Climbing 
about in one of my favorite boyish 
retreats, a big, roomy cherry tree in 
my father’s yard, I came upon it en- 
tirely by accident. As I reached to 
grasp a branch, the mother bird 
flew out from almost under my 
hand, and on looking to see whence 
she came, I noticed what at first ap- 
peared to be a small moss-covered 
knob projecting from a_ branch. 
Closer scrutiny transformed my 
‘knob’ into a small nest containing 
two tiny, frail-looking eggs, each no 
larger than a small pea. The nest 
was so remarkably blended with its 
surroundings, even to the small 
lichens that covered its outer sur- 
face, that, except from a point di- 
rectly above, it was practically in- 
distinguishable a few feet away. In- 
deed, from the ground I never could 
be exactly sure I identified it. 
“For several days I watched the 
tiny mother darting to and from the 
nest; then one day came a tragedy. 
On climbing to the nest one morn- 
ing, I found it deserted, and the 
eggs cold. As I descended to the 
ground, there lay the little mother 
bird dead, almost directly beneath 
the nest. I never knew how she met 
her death. I waited for several 
days to see what would happen to 
the eggs, then carefully cut away 
the branch with the nest, and car- 
ried it to the house, where I care- 
fully preserved it for several years 
among my boyish treasures.” 


C. EE. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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THE SONG OF A WINTER WREN 


“The winter wren frequents old 
brush heaps, and is a dear little 
brown bird very nearly the color of 
the ground and leaves. I shall never 
forget my first sight of him; and to 
hear him is a thousand times more 
wonderful than to see him. My sis- 
ter who was camping on the shore 
of Rangeley 
Lake early in 
the spring, 
wrote me 
that she had 
a treat in 
store for me 
on my next 
visit. She 
merely wrote 
that she had 
discovered a 
new bird, or 
rather that 
a new bird 
had dis- 
covered her 
wood-pile. I 
was expect- 
ing some- 
thing fine 
from her de- 
scription, but 
was hardly prepared for the mar- 
velous sweetness and charm of this 
dear little songster, who came every 
morning from his retreat, a brush 
pile a few rods distant, to perch 
upon the top stick of the wood 
heap only about fifteen feet from 
the back door of the camp, and 
pour out his little heart in song. 
We always stopped and listened 
spellbound from the very first 
note. As Mr. Burroughs says, our 
adjectives seem inadequate when 


Two flying squirrels and their boy friend. 


we attempt to describe his won- 
derful song.” 


L. M. K., 
Rumford, Me. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A LOON 


“Your questions regarding the 
loon and in what way it represents 
the wideness and solitariness of na- 

ture, brings 

to my mind 

a number of 

experiences | 

have had with 

this bird. It 

seems to 

choose the 

remote lakes 

and ponds of 

the country 

where there 

are few visits 

of men, and 

shows by its 

life that it is 

accustomed 

to solitary 

places. | 

have seen 

: many ofthem 

get up out of 
the water to 
fly, and it looked as if a steam- 
boat might be coming or going 
from the disturbance of the water. 
The loon beats the waters with its 
wings before it is able to free itself 
from the element. I have never 
seen but one nest of the loon, and 
that was on an island of one of 
the lakes in the northern part of 
Canada. The island shelved out 
very gradually into the lake and was 
covered with a low growing shrub- 
bery. The loon had worked its way 
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into this shrubbery, where it had its 
nest. Anyone approaching the is- 
land, it would leave it in great dis- 
tress, creating a great disturbance 
until it got to the point where it 
could dive. 

“‘T saw one female loon with two 
little ones at one time, and of course 
her anxiety was to keep me from 
touching the little ones. They were 
only a few days old. To attract my 
attention away from them they 
were left to paddle around in the 
water. She, to all appearances, had 
a broken wing, and as I approached 
the little ones in the boat, she threw 
herself on her back in the water, 
made a great outcry, and beat the 
water terrifically. I followed her 
out for some considerable distance. 
When she saw that I had left the 
little ones, suddenly she dove under 
the waterandcameup a long way off. 

‘The weird cry or laugh made by 
loons on moonlight nights is unlike 
any noise I have ever heard. Once 
when on a lake in Canada, a news- 
paper man from Brooklyn joined us 
at the camp and remarked that 
there were a great many wolves in 
that part of the country. When I 
told him no, there were no wolves, 
he said, yes, I was mistaken. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, when 
suddenly one of these loons gave 
that maniacal laugh and he said, 
‘That is a wolf, that is a wolf!’ and 
I could not convince him that it was 
not — that it was a loon.” 

C. H. W., 


Scranton, Pa. 


MY FIRST COON 


“*T will never forget the first coon 
I ever saw. I had some traps set for 


muskrats, and one Sunday morning 
my older brother went with me to 
see if I had them properly set. As 
he was resetting one, I ran ahead, 
eager tosee if I had caught anything 
in any of the others, when off in the 
distance I saw two large eyes with 
black rings around them looking at 
me. I began to shout and ran back 
to my brother as fast as I could go, 
and told him there was a great big 
animal with big black eyes in one of 
the traps. It was the largest coon I 
ever saw.” 
W. B. H., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


THE FIRST STARLING SEEN IN MAINE 

There is always a keen pleasure in 
reporting a bird for the first time in 
a given locality. Miss Charlotte L. 
French, of Rumford, Maine, wrote 
in regard to a bird that she was 
sure must be the starling. As this 
bird had not, up to that time, been 
seen in Maine, Miss French was 
asked to send a more detailed de- 
scription, with the result that there 
is no question but that the bird 
was the starling. Mr. E. H. For- 
bush, the State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, writes that he had 
previously had reports of the bird 
from southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and that he was not sur- 
prised to learn that it had spread as 
far as Rumford, Maine. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
So many have asked just what 
Mr. Burroughs refers to in using the 
name ‘‘Wake-Robin,” as the title 
of his first book, that we asked 
him. His reply is: — 
***Wake Robin’ seems to be a 
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term applied indifferently to any of 
the trilliums. I myself associate it 
with the white trillium, but I know 
others who confine it to the red 
variety — trillium erectum.” 


Q. — “Why do we find so many 
worms on the sidewalks and street 
after a severe rain?” 

A.— The worms are drowned 
out, and must come up for air. 


Q.— “While digging a well in 
Kansas, there was brought to the 
surface a rock; and hitting it, out 
jumped a small frog. The inside of 
the rock was green and slimy. The 
frog lived but a few hours, and the 
rock dried andcrumbled in the sun. 
Was this really a rock?” 

A. — Frogs have sometimes been 
found imbedded in this way. They 
spend the winter in the mud, several 
inches from the surface, and some- 
times the mud is subjected to un- 


usual pressure and then dried out, 
leaving the frog in the centre in ar- 
rested development. The mud in 
this case was probably a kind of 


clay which gave the appearance of 
being stone, but when it was taken 
out and the pressure that kept it to- 
gether removed, it soon disinte- 
grated. 


Q.—‘ What causes the hummocks 
or turf in swampy ground?” 

A.—This is generally to be ac- 
counted for by the growth of bushes 
or briars or other strong vegetation 
which tend to hold up the soil. The 
most marked cases are, however, 
produced by cattle grazing on such 
land, trampling down still more the 
lower places and thus forcing the 
hummocks up more and more. 


Q.—* The blue jays that frequent 
the pine and cherry trees about 
my city home are always three in 
number. Is there any reason why 
they come in groups of three?” 

A.—Jays move about in small 
ftocks in the autumn and winter 
and before they have paired in the 
spring, and such flocks are likely to 
consist of three or four or six or 
eight birds as the case may be. 


Hummocks in swampy ground. 
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They are probably often those of a 
single brood that associate together. 


Q.—“Do any species of birds 
mate for life?” 

A.—It would be impossible to as- 
sert that birds do or do not mate for 
life, inasmuch as it is not possible to 
follow a pair of wild birds and thus 
state authoritatively that they pair 
for life. For instance, certain fal- 
cons, such as the duck hawk will re- 
turn year after year to the same cliff 
to nest, and it is presumable in 
many cases that this is the same pair 
of birds. Cardinals are found in 
pairs both summer and winter, but 
just how long the same male and fe- 
male stay together, no one can say. 
In a state of captivity, swans have 
been observed to remain mated for 
many years. The American Bird 
Banding Association is doing much 
to help solve this problem. 


Q.— “Do black bass or any 
other fish hibernate during the cold 
of winter?” 

A. — Dr. Henshall, who has writ- 
ten “*The Book of the Black Bass,” 
says that it has been proven in vari- 
ous instances that the black bass 
bury themselves in the mud, in cre- 
vices of rocks, in masses of weeds 
or sunken rocks in the deepest wa- 
ter and remain dormant until 
spring. This is true in the North. 
In the South hibernation is not ef- 
fected and they can be caught 
throughout the year. 


Q.—“I saw a flock of sparrows 
near a pine tree late in November. 
One was entirely white except for a 
dark rim around the eyes, —a very 
dusty white. So far as I and my 
companions could distinguish, it 


was exactly like the rest of the flock 
except for the color. What was it?” 

A.—This was probably a snow 
bunting. At certain angles the snow 
bunting looks almost a solid white, 
while at other angles you can see 
distinctly the black on the wings — 
what little there is — and on the 
back. An inaccurate observer might 
readily fail to see the black mark- 
ings of the bunting. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB: 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


( Address 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


answers to the Burroughs Nature 


Is the crow a wanderer, or does 
he occupy the same territory 
year after year? 


In what way do English squir- 
rels differ from those of Amer- 
ica? 


Where does the red squirrel 
hide his winter supply of nuts? 


Does more than one chipmunk 
ever occupy the same den? 


How do the marsh hawk and 
hen hawk differ in their me- 
thods of capturing prey? 


How does the partridge conceal 
her nest? 


. Are British birds more prolific 
than American? 


. Where does the marsh hawk 


build her nest? 


How does the field mouse store 
his winter’s supply of food? 
What are the peculiarities of 
the English nightingale? 
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ALICETTE came in one morning in 
a state of high indignation. 
tenement had been taken by Eng- 


lish sparrows, 
and warm as 
her feeling of 
hostility was 
against them, 
she was too 
tender-hearted 
to eject them. 

It was now 
the arbutus 
season, and 
Lawrence, as 
treasurer, Was 
glad to see the 
revenue coming 
in from that 
source. 

“If we’ve 
got to make 
cat-cages we’ll 
have to have 
chicken-wire, 
and chicken- 
wire costs some- 
thing,” he said. 

He soon had 
pens built for 
the pets of his 


own household, and then gave his 
services to the others. 
the residents in Bamborough Centre 
followed the children’s example and 
caged their cats, but there were 





A few of 
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many stealthy prowlers still at large, 


Her and the president and treasurer 


Louis Agassi: Fuertes. 


Belted Kingfisher. 


often shook their heads over the 


indifference of 
the public to 
the common 
good, and 
longed for au- 
thority to en- 
force theirrules. 
One day, a 
letter came for 
the club. It was 
written by Alan 
Armstrong in 
behalf of his 
schoolmates in 
the Rampart, 
and expressed 
a desire to form 
there a chapter 
of “Guardians 
of Wood and 
Field.” There 
was some de- 
murring. 
“The Fort- 
ress School 
will be wanting 
it next, and 
then probably 


all the children in the village.” 
“What if they do?” urged Miss 
Cassandra, the honorary member of 
the club. “So much the better, say 
I, for one. If we really care about 





norman 
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the birds and the flowers, the more 
they are protected the better 
pleased we ought to be. But if it’s 
our own credit and glory we are 
coddling —”’ 

“Tt is n’t.’— “We don’t.” — 
“We’re not such pigs.” 

“However,” remarked Edward, 
“T’m not in favor of giving them 
the privilege merely for the asking. 
They won’t value it so much if we 
do. Let them prove they are in 
earnest by doing some work and 
then let them in. Alan’s a good 
leader.” 

This suggestion was acted upon, 
and later Miss Cassandra tactfully 
led the club to the point where they 
were willing to 
send invita- 
tions to the 
other schools. 

The busiest 
month of the 
year was, of 
course, May. 
Not all the 
boxes posted 
were considered 
available by the 
birds, and not 
all the nests dis- 
covered passed 
in safety 
through the 
hazards of the 
season. The 
children soon 
realized how 
many enemies 
the birds have 
and how much 
they are in need 
of protection. 
Tim’s cham- 


pionship was no longer doubtful. 
No one had ever seen him so 
aroused as he was when he found 
a black snake that had victimized 
a nestful of downy woodpeckers 
he had been guarding. It was only 
to be feared that the vengeance he 
might wreak on red squirrels and 
other thieves would be too merci- 
less. 

One day, Lucy saw John Pike 
run to the barn and return with a 
shotgun. 

“What is it, John?” she cried. 

“Chicken hawk,” he said. 

She looked and saw the hawk fly- 
ing in great circles, then settling in a 
tall pine tree. 

“NowI’llget 
him,” said the 
man, taking 
aim. 

But Lucy 
exclaimed, “It 
isn’t a chicken 
hawk.” 

John only 
took betteraim. 

“Tt’sahawk,” 
cried he, “‘and 
all hawks steal 
chickens.” 

“No, really, 
John, some 
don’t. This 
one’s a red- 
shouldered one, 
and they live 
on mice and are 
very useful. 
Here comes 
Lawrence. Ask 
him if it is n’t 


9? 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes, so 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 


Lawrence 
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confirmed 
Lucy’s _ state- 
ments, and the 
hired man, 
though unwill- 
ing to admit 
himself mis- 
taken, dis- 
charged his 
weapon at a 
point wide of 
the mark. As 

the great bird 
' soared upward, 
he remarked, 
“Well, I scared 
him off, any- 
ways.” 

Most of the 
older people in 
the settlement 
sympathized 
with the efforts 


of the children, 


but none of 
them showed 
more kindly 
interest than Deacon Hardwick. 
One evening about twilight as he 
was driving homeward he heard 
a peculiar strain from the thicket 
of young hardwood trees at his left. 
He reined in his horse. First there 
sounded a note that vibrated and 
thrilled like nothing he remembered 
hearing, then a fuller, more uncer- 
tain strain that seemed like an at- 
tempt to imitate it and came pretty 
near being a failure. 

Deacon Hardwick climbed down 
and took a few steps aside into a 
cart-path. Then he saw his second 
grandson, Clifford, violin on shoul- 
der and his delicate, cameo-like 
face raised to listen. The bird in the 


Brown Creeper. 


thicket ~ sang 
again, and the 
boy drew his 
bow. A string 
went “tang.”’ 

“You'd bet- 
ter come in out 
0’ that damp 
place, Clifford,” 
the deacon 
said mildly. 
“What’s that 
fellow in there 
that’s singing 
as it goes right 
through you?” 

““It’saveery,” 
softly replied 
the little boy. 
am hermit 
thrush has been 
singing, too, 
but I think 
that woodnote 
of the veery’s 
the beautiful- 
est song I ever 
heard. My G sstring’s broken, so 
I guess I had better go.” 

Little Dooly and Walter, Tom 
and Marian had their especial 
tasks. Chief of these was the fur- 
nishing of nesting materials. They 
sorted out wisps of fine hay and left 
them in heaps in convenient loca- 
tions where no enemy could lie con- 
cealed; or they hung bunches of 
twine on the branches, and strands 
of hair from the horse’s tails. When 
these disappeared, the children 
were delighted. 

The older boys put up a shelf at 
the back of the school-building, and 
here grain and other varieties of 
food were provided every day. The 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
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sum of fifteen cents was voted to be 
set apart from the treasury for the 
purchase of a bird-bath, and with it 
a shallow earthen dish was bought. 
This, also, was placed upon the shelf. 
A stone for a perching-place was 
provided and fresh water was given 
every day. It proved a great suc- 
cess as the days grew warmer. 

When a screech owl took posses- 
sion of Tim’s biggest box in the 
woods he was jubilant. Every day 
during the nap-hours of the host and 
hostess visits were paid to them, 
the one on a low branch, the other 
in her domicile. For a time they 
were the most notable dwellers in 
Middletown. 

“Either there really are more 
birds around than usual or else I 
notice them more,” said one of the 
callers. 

“Maybe it’s both,” said Miss 
Cassandra. 

One Sunday afternoon Lawrence 
and Edward took a long ramble in 
the woods. They visited several 
nestfuls of young birds they had 
been guarding, struck a trail that 
followed Gambol Brook and came 
out behind the Blackmar place. 

“Look!” said Lawrence. 

Something stirred among the 
ferns under the stone wall. Then 
the great tabby, the Grand Vizier, 
came in sight. In his mouth was a 
small, feathered thing. 

“You wicked old 
shouted Lawrence. 

“IT suppose he comes out here 
every day,” said Edward. “No 
knowing how many fledgelings that 
one old veteran has caught. What 
good does all our care with our own 
cats do? I wish to goodness there 


1»? 


cannibal 


was a law against letting them loose 
at this season.” 

“Or a fine,” said Lawrence. 
“They ’d soon find they could keep 
the beasts shut up if they had to 
pay a quarter every time one of 
them caught a bird.” 

“T know what I’d /1ke to do.” 

** And I knowwhat I’d like to do.” 

“T’d like to put them in pound.” 

*‘Grandfather’s sap-house,” sug- 
gested Lawrence. 

“T’ve got a box trap.” 

“‘T know where there’s some cat- 
nip.” 

The two boys themselves could 
not have told afterwards at what 
point they ceased playing with the 
idea of impounding the cats, and 
became in earnest about it. 

““I’m going to do it,” Lawrence 
declared. “I’m going to catch that 
Grand Vizier and keep him long 
enough to give the people a scare, 
and then I[’II let him loose.” 

“T’ll stand by you,” 
promised. 

“You’d better not. You’re the 
president of the club and I don’t 
want to get you into disgrace.” 

“As long as I know all about it 
I’d better not shirk responsibility. 
Look at him now, the old Turk!” 

They were just passing through 
the Blackmars’ dooryard. The 
Grand Vizier sat on the top step 
of the porch washing his face after 
his feast. Mrs. Forbes smiled at the 
lads through the window, and they 
raised their caps. They began to 
have a guilty feeling. 

“We don’t want to get her into 
trouble,” said Edward. 

At that moment, to their surprise, 
they saw Mr. Blackmar himself, 


Rawerd 
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erect, distinguished-looking, vigor- 
ous, returning from a walk. He 
greeted the two boys as he passed 
them. 

“If we back out now, it’s because 
we’re afraid,” said Lawrence. And 
in truth they 
were rather 
afraid. 

It was three 
days before the 
Grand Vizier 
was captured, 
because the 
kidnappers did 
not dare seize 
him in his home 
precinct. They 
worked after 
dark and on 
the same even- 
ing hunga may- 
basket toCelia, 
“to prove an 
alibus,” Law- 
rence said. 
Within a day or 
two five more 
victims were 
secured, and 
the entire half- 
dozen were 
confined in Dea- 
con Hardwick’s 
large sap-house. It is not necessary 
to say that this was done without 
the knowledge of the deacon. Law- 
rence was hard put to it to feed his 
prisoners without being detected, 
but he contrived to do it. 

By the end of a week of confine- 
ment the cats had become a great 
nuisance to him. Yet no word of 
their being missed had come to his 
ear. 


Mountain Chickadees. 


“Wait a little longer,” Edward 
counseled, “till you’re sure they ’ve 
been worrying.” 

The next morning Alicette came 
running with a story to tell. 

“Mrs. Forbes is awfully anxious,” 
she said tragic- 
ally. “That 
beautiful great 
cat is lost and 
she feels dread- 
ful, and so does 
Cathie Black- 
mar.: Mrs. 
Forbes says of 
all things that 
it should hap- 
pen now when 
they’ve just 
come back. It 
cost them fifty 
dollars; would 
you believe it?” 

“Why, isn’t 
that queer?” 
Lucy broke in. 
“Mrs. Hill’s 
been asking 
about two of 
hers, Tige and 
Panther. She 
wanted to know 
if Lawrence 
could tell any- 
I said, ‘No.’” 

“Mrs. Merton says Tommy is 
gone,” was Clifford’s item of news. 

Lawrence and Edward felt very 
uncomfortable, but deemed it no 
time for confession. 

Of a sudden Alicette whirled 
around and pointed at Tim, who 
stood apart, apparently gazing at 
the distant view. But he caught her 
gesture and the meaning of it. 


Louis Agassix, Fuertes. 


thing about them. 














“T don’t know nothing about it,” 
he cried hotly. “I ain’t touched a 
hair of ’em.” 

Miss Cassandra rang the bell for 
school to open. This hushed the 
clamor that was beginning to rise, 
but it did not quiet the suspicions 
of the children nor of their teacher. 

At recess Lawrence disappeared 
through the door with astonishing 
quickness, threw himself on his 
bicycle, and was off down the road. 
He returned very much out of 
breath just as the bell rang, and 
began working very hard. Edward 
received the following note: — 

‘Let them all loose. Hope they ’1l 
find their ways home pretty quick. 
The G. V.’s off his feed. Tiger 
squeezed through somewhere into 
the other side and those two had a 
fight!” 

Edward tore the paper into small 
fragments and wrote a reply: — 

“We'll have to confess this noon 
or Tim will get it heavy.” 

It was very still in the school- 
house. All were working busily, 
when suddenly a firm step was 
heard on the doorstone. There 
stood Mr. Blackmar and his little 
daughter Cathie. 

“‘T want to speak to your pupils, 
Miss Pingree,” he said. ‘May I 
take a few moments of your time? 
Thank you. Children, do any of 
you know where my little girl’s cat 
is? A big, brownish beast with long 
hair. We will reward the finder.” 

Most of the children shook their 
heads, and some of the smaller ones 
turned to look at Tim, who imme- 
diately took on an expression of 
confusion and guilt. 

““T don’t know nothing,” he said 
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surlily. “‘I’ve seen that big feller 
lots of times and I’ve seen him lyin’ 
in wait for birds, but I never done 
nothing ’cause I knew I’d ketch 
it if I did. That cat’s the biggest 
thief I ever see. He comes over to 
our place and steals chickens, but 
we don’t never complain.” 

Mr. Blackmar’s keen expression 
did not change. ‘“‘You ought to 
complain if you are sure it is our 
cat that steals the chickens. But I 
doubt if it is. He’s a well-fed, high- 
bred house-cat.” 

Edward and Lawrence had been 
exchanging glances, and at this 
point they arose together. 

“T can’t tell you just where your 
cat is,” said the latter; “but — ” 

“We took him,” Edward broke 
in. 

“I’ve let him loose and you’ll 
find him when you get home, prob- 
ably.” 

“We impounded him,” again 
Edward interrupted. 

There was a startled silence. 
Lucy and Celia looked very much 
shocked at the confession of their 
brothers. Alicette whispered aud- 
ibly, “The president and the treas- 
urer! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“I don’t understand why —” 
Mr. Blackmar began sternly. Little 
Cathie gave a sudden sob. 

“Don’t cry,” said Lawrence. 
“Your cat’s all right except for a 
scratch on one eye that Tiger gave 
him. It’ll heal.” 

‘Don’t cry so, Cathie,” urged her 
father. 

“That wicked boy,” she choked. 
“That one there,” — pointing to 
Edward, — “‘he pounded him, my 
darling Grand Vizier.” 
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Even Mr. Blackmar laughed. 

““No, Cathie. Not so bad as 
that. It only means that they shut 
him up. Now I wish them to ex- 
plain.” 

“‘Boys,” said Miss Cassandra, “‘I 
am more sorry about this than I can 
say. Is there 
anything you 
can say for 
yourselves?” 

Edward 
looked up. 

“Mr. Black- 
mar,” he said, 
“did you vote 
in the Senate 
last spring in 
favor of a bill 
to protect mi- 
gratory birds?” 

“T believe I 
did,” said Mr. 
Blackmar. 
“Whathasthat 
to do with your 
stealing —or 
impounding my 
little girl’s pet 
cat?” 

“* A good deal, 
sir,” Edward 
replied respect- 
fully. And 
then he, with 
Lawrence’s help, told all about the 
“Guardians of Wood and Field,” 
and their special work of the season 
as bird wardens. 

“That is all very well,” com- 
mented Mr. Blackmar. “But I 
think you have been over-zealous. 
Good-morning, Miss Pingree. I’m 
sorry to have taken so much of 
your time.” 








Barn Swallow. 


“Ha! What’s that, Cathie?” 
Mr. Blackmar exclaimed, as he and 
his daughter were nearing home. 

“‘Grand Vizier!” she cried in glee, 
and ran forward to hug and comfort 
her pet. The Grand Vizier turned 
his head, and showed a pair of 
glaring eyes 
above jaws that 
were fastened 
in the body of 
a young robin. 

The follow- 
ing day when 
the two culprits 
came to the 
Blackmar place 
to make thei! 
apologies they 
found no difh- 
culty in pla- 
cating Mrs. 
Forbes. 

Behind the 
stable they 
found Cathie, 
and with her 
was her father. 
He was look- 
ing with satis- 
faction at a 
large wire pen 
had just 
completed. In- 
side the pen 
were Cathie, the Grand Vizier, — 
very sulky, — Peri, and Pasha. 

“In case your neighbors will con- 
sent to have cages made like this 
one,” he said, “you may call upon 
me to supply the funds. Only,” he 
added, “‘you must tell no one the 
source of the money.” 

“Thahk you, sir. We promise,” 
said the bird wardens. 
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HOW THE PLAYGROUND-ZONE 
SAVES THE CHILDREN 


BY WARFIELD WEBB 


THERE is an annual juvenile death 
toll in our large cities directly trace- 
able to street accidents; these being 
the results of city congestion, and a 
direct outcome of the necessity for 
making the public thoroughfare a 
playground. It is an inherent part 
of a child’s nature to seek pleasure, 
just as much as it is a part of the 
grown-up’s, only that he more fre- 
quently finds it in active pleasure, 
such as running, jumping, and romp- 
ing, with very frequently 

little regard to the dangers 

that surround him. It 


must be remembered that 
his judgment and his fore- 
thought are but those of a 


child, and he cannot be ex- 
pected to think and act 
with adult wisdom. 

It is for the adult to 
think for him in this in- 
stance, and to throw 
around him such protec- 
tion as will at least make 
possible a greater degree 
of safety. Being a child, 
and a lover of the open, he 
seeks to dispose of his surplus en- 
ergy, and to relax his mind and 
nerves with what measure of child- 
ish glee, with what method of ex- 
ercise this will afford him. He has 
little or no yard, and forced to the 
street, he and his many companions 
find a haven that is not elsewhere 
afforded him. 

It is true that most of our cities 


have their parks, both large and 
small, and that these are equipped 
with devices and attractions that are 
eagerly sought by the children of all 
classes in life. However, it is only 
a limited portion of these children 
who can avail themselves of these 
breathing-spots, and then only on 
rare occasions. The obstacles are 
distance, poverty, no accompany- 
ing grown-up, and other reasons that 
act as barriers. These children are 


What glee this exercise affords ! 


the real sufferers, and these are 
the victims of the automobile, the 
motor-cycle, and the traffic team. 

Thus far there has been but a 
limited effort made to counteract 
this deplorable state of affairs. We 
seek to prevent disease among the 
poor, and we endeavor to better 
their housing conditions and their 
physical and moral natures, and 
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Even Mr. Blackmar laughed. 

“No, Cathie. Not so bad as 
that. It only means that they shut 
him up. Now I wish them to ex- 
plain.” 

“Boys,” said Miss Cassandra, “I 
am more sorry about this than I can 
say. Is there 
anything you 
can say for 
yourselves?” 

Edward 
looked up. 

“Mr. Black- 
mar,” he said, 
“did you vote 
in the Senate 
last spring in 
favor of a bill 
to protect mi- 
gratory birds?” 

“T believe I 
did,” said Mr. 
Blackmar. 
“Whathasthat 
to do with your 
stealing —or 
impounding my 
little girl’s pet 
cat?” 

“* A good deal, 
sir,’ Edward 
replied respect- 
fully. And 
then he, with 
Lawrence’s help, told all about the 
“Guardians of Wood and Field,” 
and their special work of the season 
as bird wardens. 

“That is all very well,” com- 
mented Mr. Blackmar. “But I 
think you have been over-zealous. 
Good-morning, Miss Pingree. I’m 
sorry to have taken so much of 
your time.” 
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“Ha! 


What’s that, Cathie?” 
Mr. Blackmar exclaimed, as he and 
his daughter were nearing home. 
“Grand Vizier!” she cried in glee, 
and ran forward to hug and comfort 
her pet. The Grand Vizier turned 
his head, and showed a pair of 


glaring eyes 
above jaws that 
were fastened 
in the body of 
a young robin. 
The follow- 
ing day when 
the two culprits 
came to the 
Blackmar place 
to make their 
apologies they 
found no difh- 
culty in pla- 
cating Mrs. 
Forbes. 
Behind the 
stable they 
found Cathie, 
and with her 
was her father. 
He was _ look- 
ing with satis- 
faction at a 
large wire pen 
he had just 
completed. In- 
side the pen 
were Cathie, the Grand Vizier, — 
very sulky, — Peri, and Pasha. 
“In case your neighbors will con- 
sent to have cages made like this 
one,” he said, “‘you may call upon 
me to supply the funds. Only,” he 
added, “‘you must tell no one the 
source of the money.” 
“Thank you, sir. We promise,” 
said the bird wardens. 
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HOW THE PLAYGROUND-ZONE 
SAVES THE CHILDREN 


BY WARFIELD WEBB 


THERE is an annual juvenile death 
toll in our large cities directly trace- 
able to street accidents; these being 
the results of city congestion, and a 
direct outcome of the necessity for 
making the public thoroughfare a 
playground. It is an inherent part 
of a child’s nature to seek pleasure, 
just as much as it is a part of the 
grown-up’s, only that he more fre- 
quently finds it in active pleasure, 
such as running, jumping, and romp- 
ing, with very frequently 
little regard to the dangers 
that surround him. It 
must be remembered that 
his judgment and his fore- 
thought are but those of a 
child, and he cannot be ex- 
pected to think and act 
with adult wisdom. 

It is for the adult to 
think for him in this in- 
stance, and to throw 
around him such protec- 
tion as will at least make 
possible a greater degree 
of safety. Being a child, 
and a lover of the open, he 
seeks to dispose of his surplus en- 
ergy, and to relax his mind and 
nerves with what measure of child- 
ish glee, with what method of ex- 
ercise this will afford him. He has 
little or no yard, and forced to the 
street, he and his many companions 
find a haven that is not elsewhere 
afforded him. 

It is true that most of our cities 


have their parks, both large and 
small, and that these are equipped 
with devices and attractions that are 
eagerly sought by the children of all 
classes in life. However, it is only 
a limited portion of these children 
who can avail themselves of these 
breathing-spots, and then only on 
rare occasions. The obstacles are 
distance, poverty, no accompany- 
ing grown-up, and other reasons that 
act as barriers. These children are 


What glee this exercise affords ! 


the real sufferers, and these are 
the victims of the automobile, the 
motor-cycle, and the traffic team. 
Thus far there has been but a 
limited effort made to counteract 
this deplorable state of affairs. We 
seek to prevent disease among the 
poor, and we endeavor to better 
their housing conditions and their 
physical and moral natures, and 
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still there is the ever-present danger 
to the child of the slums of accident 
or death by traffic or pleasure vehi- 
cle in the streets. What is the 


remedy and how can this serious 


Disposing of their surplus energy. 


matter be made less a danger and 
less a means for the maiming and 
death of these poor children? 

There is a remedy, —the city 
playground. This is a compara- 
tively new undertaking. It must 
be accomplished without municipal 
aid, and is the work of a few hu- 
mane citizens who have come to 
look upon this form of philanthropy 
as a means with an end that is 
worthy the cost and the labor. 
In several cities, where congestion 
is most marked and where traffic 
is correspondingly heavy, there are 
playground zones, or sections of 
street that are given over during 
the greater part of the day to the 
children. 

During these hours there is no 
heavy traffic permitted on these 


streets, and in fact the number of 

vehicles is so small as to make it 

practically a street park for the 

time being. There is employed a 

play leader, preferably a woman, 
whose duty it is to lead the 
children in the various 
games that are indulged 
in, and to act as a super- 
visor over them. These 
games include basketball, 
indoor baseball, marbles, 
jacks, quoits, and kindred 
forms of amusement that 
are most beneficial and in- 
structive. 

There is freedom from 
danger, and lack of anxiety 
on the part of the parents. 
The public parks are many 
times miles distant and it 
demands car-fare, lunches, 
and frequently some older 
person to care for the chil- 

doen on these visits to the parks or 
playgrounds. The idea is to reach 
the poor, and to do this the work 
demands that there be an opportu- 
nity that is brought directly to the 
homes themselves. 

But how can the playground 
be beneficial in more than one way? 
The question might be asked, and 
the answer is that there is a gen- 
eral moral uplift and a greater 
source of improvement in the man- 
ners and the general conduct of 
these children. They are made to 
see the necessity and the reason for 
considering others as well as them- 
selves. They are taught respect for 
authority. Their morals are im- 
proved. They are removed from 
the mahy dangers of evil compan- 
ions. 
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The importance of this work is 
becoming more and more impera- 
tive in this age of speed mania. 
Each year sees its growing number 
of victims due to this craze. The 
facts, as nearly as can be ascertained 
from these cities, give the number of 
deaths directly due to accidents in 
these congested streets as several 
hundred annually. This number 
has been materially decreased where 
there are playgrounds. 

The establishment and upkeep of 
these zones is a matter of pure hu- 
manity. While the small parks and 
public playgrounds are under the 
supervision of the Park Boards, the 
playground zones must depend 
entirely upon contributions and 
subscriptions and donations. In 
Chicago there is a regular member- 
ship, costing two dollars per year, 
with special membership at ten dol- 


lars, and as much more as one cares 
to donate. It is possible sometimes 
to employ both a man and a woman 
as play leaders, and where this is 
possible there are greater results 
from the work. 

It is simply a beginning, or a 
leading-up to something better. It 
is the first step to lessen the danger 
for the child of the slums and other 
congested localities. It makes pos- 
sible better citizens, and decreases 
the danger that is an ever-present 
factor to the child who is forced to 
seek his recreation in the public 
highway. The danger in every city 
is practically the same. 

When we seek to save the life 
of the child we must not leave 
any avenue unguarded. The play- 
grounds are doing much to claim 
hundreds of children who need this 
safeguard to life and limb. 


THE TRUE KNIGHT’S VOW 


I MADE them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 


To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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From a photograph by Mary H. Northend, 


The best cooks get all their materials ready before they begin to put them together. 


PATTY’S FIRST CAKE 


BY DORA MORRELL 


“I’m glad it is cooking day, mother, 
and I know what I wish you would 
let me make to-day, if you think it 
is n’t too hard. May I make a cake 
for to-morrow?” 

“Yes, dear, you may. A cake 
isn’t hard, but needs care in put- 
ting together. Here is a simple 
recipe, and is the one by which I 


made my first cake. It is deliciously 


light, and perhaps that is why it 
was named ‘Feather Cake.’ — One 
egg, one cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder.”’ 
“Why, mother, that is almost 
like the muffin rule.” 
“Yes,*so it is, but the ‘almost’ 
makes quite a difference in the re- 
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sult, and will help you to realize the 
effect of a small thing in cooking. 
Cottage pudding is made by almost 
the same rule, and yet it is not the 
same thing. It is quite an art to 
make nice cake, and it all depends 
on little things and good ingredients. 
This cake is a layer cake, and you 
see from the amount of liquid to the 
flour it is rather a thin cake — what 
kind of an oven will you need?” 

“*T should think it would be a hot 
oven, so the hot air bubbles would 
not get away too soon to do any 
good. Is that what makes a cake 
fall?” 

“Yes, and not having flour enough 
for the amount of the liquid.” 

**First, I look to see if the oven is 
in the way of being hot enough for 
baking, but you won’t let me touch 
the stove, so I have to make believe 
about that.” 

“If you were a real cake-maker 
with a modern stove you would 
have a thermometer to give you 
the proper degree of heat on it, but 
that convenience has not been added 
to the home gas-stove yet, and you 
can learn by practice as I have 
learned. What are you going to do 
next?” 

“Tl wash my hands, clean my fin- 
ger-nails, to be sure that if I touch 
anything I am clean. Then I will 
take out my cake-tins and grease 
them, so I won’t have to stop when 
my dough is ready to put into the 
oven. You said I must plan to make 
my head save my heels, just as grand- 
mother used to tell you. It seems 
funny to me that mothers were little 
girls once, learning just as their 
little girls learn so long afterward.” 

“The best cooks get all their 


materials ready before they begin 
to put them together, so measure 
your sugar and butter, sift the flour 
and measure it, add the baking- 
powder to it and sift it again, and 
have the milk at hand.” 

“I know why I sift it twice —to 
make it light so it will be like a 
feather. Would it do any harm to 
sift it again?” 

“Not a bit, and if you were mak- 
ing some of the finer, richer cakes, 
it would be a very good thing to do, 
but it is a waste of time to do it on 
an ordinary cake which will be very 
good and light without that sifting, 
and that is true also of a second sift- 
ing for dark cakes, which bake 
slowly. Do you know why you 
should put your baking-powder into 
the sifter with the flour, or have you 
forgotten?” 

“It is to make sure it gets well 
mixed through the flour.” 

““My dear, do you call that a 
spoon full of sugar, or is it more 
than full?” 

“The spoon will hold all of it, 
but it is piled up high on top, so 
probably it is too full. Shall I even 
it off?” 

** A spoonful is just rounding over 
the top. Too much sugar will make 
acakeheavy. Always measure even- 
ful unless told otherwise. You may 
beat your egg after you have the 
butter and sugar creamed, just as 
you learned to do last week, because 
the egg won’t be as light if it stands 
while you do the creaming. Now 
everything is ready and you may 
begin to put the ingredients to- 
gether. The more they are beaten 
the lighter they will be.” 

“‘Here’s the sugar and the butter, 
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and I will cream them till they 
are all white and fluffy. It is hard 
work with my spoon. I think it will 
be easier with a fork; may I try it?” 

“Certainly. Do you like it bet- 
ter?” 

“Yes, it is a little easier. Now I 
will beat the egg, and that is easy 
with the egg-beater. I wish I had a 
sugar and butter beater. Now shall 
I mix the egg with the butter and 
sugar?” 

“Yes, and beat it as hard as you 
can. Now add your flour and milk, 
a little at a time, stirring as you 
add, and then beat until the dough 
is as smooth as cream. I think that 
is rather hard for nine-year-old 
arms, so you may beat what you 
can and then I will. 

“Can I make more than one kind 
of cake out of that rule?” 

“Yes, youcan make several kinds. 
You can add chocolate to the dough 
in a softened state, and then you 
will have a chocolate cake; you can 
make a filling of cream, either plain 


Over hill, over dale, 


THE FAIRY TO PUCK 


or with cocoanut or chocolate, or 
you can make a layer of jelly. As 
you have had enough to learn this 
time without the filling, you will do 
better to turn this into a jelly-cake 
filling, and we will learn to make the 
fillings another time. You should 
be able to put a pudding together, 
or any white cake, from your lesson 
this morning, for the only difference 
is in the amount of any one or two 
ingredients, and the manner of bak- 
ing, — what is it?” 

“Quick heat for thin doughs, 
slower heat for thick. May I try 
something and not tell you till it is 
done? I want to give you a s’prise.”’ 

“That will be very nice, and I 
shall be proud of you, but you must 
let Nancy help you with the beat- 
ing, as that is too hard yet awhile 
for you. The cake is done now. See 
how light it is. Use this recipe when 
you try the new, and make your 
own variation from it. That is the 
way to become a real cook.” 





Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere. 

And I serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see, — 
Those be rubies, fairy favors; 

In those freckles live their savors. 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


TAKING OUT THE BABY 


BY CAROLINE STETSON 


We constantly hear mothers say, 
“T can’t seem to get the right sort 
of nurse for my baby. He never 
likes to go out with her; yet I can’t 
see anything amiss.” 

It seems to me that the nurse’s 
failure to keep the baby in a happy 
frame of mind is neither her fault, 
nor yours. Not hers, because she is 
so ignorant; not yours, because you, 


ALLEN 


On many streets and roads I have 
watched the child of two to four 
with his nurse. And in nearly every 
case the baby (let me call him that 
till he is four) is made to do things 
not only repulsive to him, but bad 
for him. 

Even before the door is opened, 
baby is made a bit nervous by the 
hurry about his dressing. It is n’t 


The soft little hand loves the feeling of sand. 


too, are so surprisingly, though 
blamelessly, ignorant. 

You see, neither of you has stud- 
ied the baby. “Oh, J have!” you 
protest. But have you? To study 
him it is n’t enough to be a mother 
watching her child. You have got 
to be right with him, to enter 
straight into what he is feeling, look 
at every least detail from his stand- 
point. 


really necessary to rush him so. 
And he wants to fumble awhile 
with his coat-buttons, and achieve 
glory by at last getting them 
through those interesting holes. 
Then — his head-covering. Some- 
thing with a small brim is best 
for the little one’s head. Those 
charming close hoods, more becom- 
ing than anything else, allow no 
shelter from the sun’s full glare, and 


















































Babies should live in the country. 


unless this relief is provided, baby 
is uncomfortable. 

Perhaps the nurse starts out on 
their walk at baby’s pace, but after 
a while she unconsciously reaches 
an approach to herown, when he has 
to take longer steps than are na- 
tural to him. For as long as you re- 
main Miss or Mrs. Grown-up, it is 
frightfully tedious to walk so slow- 
ly. The secret all lies in being, for 
the time, another baby, when all is 
made easy. 

Baby does n’t in the least care to 
walk straight along, or, if he is being 
wheeled, to have his carriage pushed 
straight along. So you must re- 
member to make frequent pauses, 
to circle about sometimes, to pull 
at chunks of snow if it is winter, or 
to puff the dandelion-clocks if it is 
summer. And be sure to zigzag 
over to the other side of the road 
every now and then. 

Of course, you would n’t let any 
stranger, however well inclined, 
fondle and kiss your baby. But the 
nurse allows this familiarity. Oh, 
your baby hates it! And he does n’t 
know how to resent the intrusive 
caress, except by crying loudly. 
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“You must excuse him for being so 
naughty, ma’am,” says the nurse, 
dragging baby on faster than ever. 

The soft little hand of your child 
is extremely sensitive to touch. It 
loves the feeling of sand poured 
through the curled fingers, or to 
clasp a smooth polished pebble. 
Why does nurse snatch away the 
pebble? No matter if it is dirty. It 
is much better for baby to have a 
radiant time than to come home 
spotless. 

Of all the things baby likes, his 
most ecstatic crowing is for a brook. 
It is, I know, important that his 
feet shall not get damp, but you 
can see to that by holding him in 
your lap. First collect a heap of 
stones. Then for as long a time as 
you can spare, let not your aston- 
ishment flag at every big splash. 

My special baby friend is called 
Jack, and our walks together al- 
ways wiid up with a visit to the« 
brook. 1n our wanderings we often, 
to be sure, come to sidewalks, but 
we never patronize them very long. 





A rest by the way. 
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Jack would consider that the height 
of stupidity. 

If, in some solitary stroll, you 
happen to meet a little child, the 
sight of her gives you pleasure. 
You stop, perhaps, say a word or 
two about the doll she carries, ask 
for her mamma’s health, and pass 
on. Your pause takes a scant two 
minutes. It is all you care for just 
then and you return to your musing. 

Now, on his part, one or two 
minutes is all the time any baby 
craves to stop when he encounters 
a grown-up on the road. How 
often nurse with her young charge 
meets some intimate, and stops 
fifteen or twenty minutes for a 
thorough gossip! Baby tugs at her 
hand and looks longingly on all 
sides, while his little feet ache to be 
in motion. No, never forget the 
baby’s standard of time, so different 
from yours. Real cruelty is some- 
times the result of not realizing this 
difference. But I suspect some of 


my grown friends have judged me 
unsocial enough when I have 
whisked by them with Jack! 

Wear bright colors for the baby. 
We, in our selfishness, dress the 
child in happy colors because we 
enjoy seeing him in blue or pink. 
But he looks oftener at his nurse’s 
black gown than he does at his own 
frock. And the cheery color is more 
important for him than for her. 
I was well laughed at when I set 
forth on Jack’s birthday, in a highly 
unbecoming dress of vivid blue, and 
a Roman scarf. My proud moment 
came when he greeted me with 
reddening cheeks, and “Oh, Dee- 
dee! What a be-you-tiful dress!” 

Baby remembers certain looks of 
yours: longer than you suspect. 
Therefore never—oh, never — 
look at him otherwise than in love. 
Let that be my last word. As he 
walks with you, let him see all his 
little world in the shining rainbow 
promise of your love. 


TO THE CHILDREN 


Hunters ever shall ye be, 

Seeking what ye cannot see, 

Over hill and over dale, 

Through the deepest, greenest vale; 
Sure some treasure will be found 
Fairer than of common ground. 


Fear no wave where thou must cross, 
Fear no path of grief or loss: 

Through the mist and through the dark 
Comes the dawn and sings the lark; 
Thus alone ye seek and find 


*‘ Heaven that never lies behind. 


ANNIE FIELDS 











NOVEL-READING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
GIRLS 


BY AMY KELLY 
Instructor in English, Wellesley College 


At the end of the last year of “‘re- 
quired English” in college, we make 
a study of some great English 
novel. After some zeal has devel- 
oped in the study and discussion of 
the work, we ask each student to 
make a list of the ten novels she has 
read, of her own election, since her 
fourteenth year, which seemed to 
her, at the time of reading, most 
interesting. It is curious how these 
lists support the estimates that 
have been formed from other evi- 
dence of the individual student’s 
intelligence and good taste. 

There is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween those who have gained their 
notions of the human drama from 
the “Girl of the Limberlost,” 
“Freckles,” “Lavender and Old 
Lace,” “St. Elmo,” “Beverly of 
Graustark,” and “The Mistress 
of Shenstone,” — from Gouverneur 
Morris, Robert W. Chambers, and 
Marie Corelli, — and those who 
have formed their ideas of life and 
art from “Ivanhoe,” “The Mill on 
the Floss,” “‘ Villette,” “Pride and 
Prejudice,” ‘David Copperfield,” 
— from Barrie and Thackeray and 
Goldsmith. The girl whose great- 
est literary enthusiasm is “The 
Rosary” is little better off than a 
pauper when intellectual assets are 


reckoned. She lacks a background, 
without which no new ideas can be 
justly appraised. She is wanting in 
materials of thought, in inventive- 
ness, resourcefulness, imagination, 
power of discrimination; her mind 
is a howling or a brambly wilder- 
ness. But the girl who has read 
even a few of the greatest novels 
has some capital to invest in the 
intellectual opportunities of col- 
lege. Indeed, wide and thoughtful 
reading will do very much to repair 
the defects of obscure schooling 
and limited personal experience; 
for good reading, besides providing 
materials for thought, furnishes a 
very definite mental discipline. It 
brings the mind to a fine edge, 
makes it keen, many-sided, and 
adaptable. 

The intellectual poverty of so 
many high-school graduates results, 
not so much from failure to read at 
all, as from failure to read anything 
profitable. It is amazing to see from 
the lists what books have consumed 
the invaluable leisure of school-girls 
and given them their notions of the 
experiences that await them in 
life. Not long ago a dozen damsels 
in a first-rate boarding-school cele- 
brated at supper their enthusiasm 
for “*The Rosary.” They had laven- 
der flowers and favors in memory of 
the hero’s prevailing note in socks 
and ties. At the close of the meal, 
they retired to the drawing-room 
and sang “The Rosary” with rav- 
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ished ectasy. One of the teachers 
protested mildly against the ex- 
travagance of the tribute paid to 
a tale presenting life in a manner 
grotesquely unreal, whereupon a 
fourteen-year-old miss exclaimed, 
“Well, Miss B , if you’d ever 
had any real experience with love- 
affairs, you’d know how true 
it is!” 

Can it be that such reading ac- 
tually produces imitations of the 
scenes presented in that unspeak- 
able work, where the hero, upon 
one knee, with his head buried in a 
cluster of crimson rambler roses on 
his lady’s bosom (his red socks 
showing clearly in the moonlight), 
exclaims, — 

“‘Ah, beloved, I have learned to 
count pearls since then, precious 
hours in the past, long forgotten, 
now remembered and at last under- 
stood. ‘Each hour a pearl, each 
pearl a prayer,’ aye, a passionate 
plea that past and present may 
blend together into a perfect rosary, 
and that the future may hold no 
possibility of pain or parting.” 

Can it be that lovers have learned 
to shoot forth such fountains of 
rhetoric at the fateful hour? It 
was not more than a score of years 
ago that youths, so seized, spent 
their most perturbed moments fu- 
riously cracking nuts in a remote 
quarter of the room! 

The fact remains, however, that 
such ineffable stuff enjoys a wide 
popularity among girls who ought 
to have taste and humor enough to 
pity and despise it. There must be 
some sufficient reasons why the 
worthless novel is so often preferred 
to more vitally interesting and sub- 


stantial works. Cheap magazines, 
cheap editions of best sellers, make 
rubbish easily obtainable. The 
public library circulates it freely 
on the theory that the public must 
have what it wants, even if it wants 
a stone instead of bread. Of course 
the very quantity of poor fiction 
accounts for a large part of the con- 
sumption. But there are some other 
reasons for the vogue of certain 
popular novels among girls. From 
conning a few of their prime favor- 
ites, such as “Lavender and Old 
Lace,” “Thelma,” and “The Fol- 
lowing of the Star,” and from ob- 
serving their chief interest in read- 
ing and discussing some great novel 
like “Vanity Fair,” I judge girls 
seek in fiction, first, romance; 
second, adventure; third, mystery. 
In these quests they are not so 
different from other readers, except 
that their interest in these themes is 
fresh, their judgment is uncritical 
because their experience is limited, 
and they like things highly seas- 
oned. Secretly or openly, they are 
chiefly interested in the love-story. 
If that is complicated by exciting 
adventure, so much the better. 
The cheap novels pander to these 
perfectly normal tastes in the most 
obvious manner. They dwell with 
insistent emphasis upon the love 
theme, as if proposals of marriage 
were the end in life which all other 
ends subserve; they heighten and 
exaggerate it, surround it with mys- 
tery, false sentiment, and unreal 
glamour. All this encourages the 
girl’s natural tendency to idealize 
an experience that she recognizes 
without fully understanding. They 
satisfy her curiosity by giving her, 
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as she supposes, an insight into 
matters that personally concern 
her. The excitement of the crudely 
constructed plot, its accidents, its 
striking coincidences, its shifting 
scenes, satisfy her restless desire for 
change and surprise, and meet her 
protest against anything requiring 
sustained attention. 

Fortunately the young girl’s in- 
terest in love-stories and tales of 
adventure can be just as amply 
satisfied by great novels as by 
worthless ones, if only some dis- 
cerning elder friend provides the 
right substitute at the right mo- 
ment. “Lorna Doone” will gratify 
an extravagant taste for romance 
andadventure. “Villette,” with its 
account of home life and school life, 
supplies a love-story, and a mys- 
tery that most girls enjoy uncom- 
monly. ‘Sense and Sensibility” 
and “The Little Minister” offer 
love-stories with wholesome admix- 
ture of other interests, all treated 
with delicacy and humor. “ Kid- 
napped” and “Treasure Island,” 
“Toilers of the Sea,” “Westward 
Ho,” and ‘‘The Three Musketeers” 
will meet a taste for wild exploit 
that has not been spoiled by too 
much Anthony Hope and Conan 
Doyle. Stockton and Mark Twain, 
with their comic situations, afford 
wholesome variety in the pro- 
gramme, and they are perhaps more 
fully relished in youth than in later 
years. 

However, if the girl of fourteen is 
to prefer the world’s great books 
to the popular favorites, her train- 
ing in taste must begin at least 
twelve years earlier. She must have 
enjoyed the child’s heritage of 


world story, —fairy- and folk-tale 
and ballad, tale of adventure, bio- 
graphy and romance. A little while 
each evening at bedtime can be 
made immensely profitable if there 
is some foresight in providing 
materials of worth. Mr. E. S. 
Hartland’s “English Fairy and 
Other Folk Tales,” Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “Red,” “‘ Blue,” and “Green 
Fairy Books,” “The Arabian 
Nights,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “The 
Swiss Family Robinson,” large por- 
tions of the Arthurian romance as 
told by Wace or Layamon, portions 
of Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur,” 
the story of the Nibelungs, selec- 
tions from English ballads of which 
there are a number of excellent 
collections, the “Diary of Anna 
Green Winslow,” Irving’s “Life of 
Christopher Columbus,” Marco 
Polo’s “Travels,” the fables of 
Esop and La Fontaine, Hawthorne’s 
““Wonder-Book,””— these, and such 
as these, delight and stimulate. 

It is a very odd child who will 
not correlate these story experi- 
ences with play, imitating and 
creating from their suggestion her 
own games, her own pageants, her 
own adventure. This application of 
story to real play tests the virility 
of any tale and gradually trains the 
child to recognize what is truly 
pictorial and dramatic, as noamount 
of abstract training can. The child 
who has learned for herself what a 
fine play can be made from the 
story of Hind Horn as she finds it 
in the ballad, or the one who has 
acted the characters of the Round 
Table, or marched in its splendid 
processions, or fought in its stirring 
battles, has learned once for all 
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what to demand from writers of 
romance. That these old race 
stories, with their clear motives for 
action, lend themselves so readily 
to the improvisations of children is 
a fine test of their perennial vitality. 
Play developed from such materials 
is more broadly imaginative, and it 
is directed by clearer motive and 
fresher design than the aimless 
inventions of children left to their 
own devices or supplied with infe- 
rior materials. Such actual experi- 
ence in handling vital story and 
reshaping it to new purposes, devel- 
ops the artistic and creative instinct 
that must later underlie sound 
critical judgment. 

A girl who has not inherited her 
share of the literary traditions of 
the race cannot be expected, at the 
age of fourteen, to display, all of a 
sudden, a taste for the best fiction. 
She will certainly do nothing of the 
kind. To expect her to do so is as 
idle as to suppose that she will 
become a lady upon reaching her 
majority without any previous 
training toward that end. But any 
girl who reaches the age when 
novels begin to interest her, with 
her rightful heritage of epic and 
romantic tradition, possesses the 
best possible safeguard against the 
allurements of sentimental fiction 
with its crass, sensuous, highly col- 
ored, and unreal presentations of 
human nature and human relation- 
ships. 

For the girl who is not naturally 
inclined to read, short stories often 
serve as a means of gaining interest 
for more sustained works. Indeed, 
whether they serve this purpose or 
not, they furnish a valuable part of 


a school-girl’s programme of read- 
ing. There are numbers of excellent 
short stories which open to the girl 
the various regions of this country, 
with their individual modes of life, 
their special local color, and their 
picturesque local types. Such are 
the Western stories of Hamlin Gar- 
land, Bret Harte, Mary Hallock 
Foote; the Southern stories of 
George W. Cable, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris; the New England 
tales of Sarah Orne Jewett, Margaret 
Deland, Mary E. Wilkins, and 
Alice Brown. Old bound volumes of 
“Harper’s Magazine,” the “Cen- 
tury,” and the “Atlantic Monthly” 
are a veritable treasury, supplying 
an inexhaustible store of the best 
American genre studies. There is 
something fascinating, too, in follow- 
ing short stories or a serial through 
old magazines, for, in doing so, one 
falls upon so many interests by the 
way that have already acquired a cer- 
tain quaint flavor of antiquity. The 
short story cultivates an interest in 
characterization which, with most 
girls, develops later than interest in 
plot. It serves, therefore, to create 
broader interest in the novel. Short 
stories ought to be abundantly pro- 
vided for the idle hours that other- 
wise are very likely to be devoted 
to aimless reading in cheap maga- 
zines, than which nothing is more 
profitless and demoralizing. 

To read great books one must 
have a certain leisure. A simple 
reason for the enormous popularity 
of worthless fiction among school- 
girls is that light-weight stuff can be 
read hurriedly in fugitive moments 
with almost no effort of attention. 
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The perusal of such books becomes 
a dissipation injurious to the men- 
tal powers, not a genuine relief and 
recreation for the mind. It is not 
so with the great books. One must 
invest more time and effort in the 
reading of them. Therefore, if a girl 
is to read anything worth while, 
some deliberate effort must be made 
to secure her leisure to read. 

When high-school work makes 
such large demands upon the school 
girl’s days, this can only be done, 
perhaps, by checking the encroach- 
ments of social engagements and 
the unlimited pursuit of outdoor 
pleasures. European mothers view 
with horror and amazement the 
social programme of the average 
American high-school girl. They 
inquire how daughters find time to 
enter into the family life, how they 
learn sobriety at a continual round of 
evening gayeties, how their man- 
ners are formed among their own 
promiscuous young companions, 
how they find time to win accom- 
plishments, how they learn to know 
something of the history and litera- 
ture of their own country, without 
which knowledge a European girl is 
underbred. Some of the parties and 
“‘clubs” that waste a school-girl’s 
time and energy, giving her nothing 
in return but a blasé contempt for 
the simple pleasures appropriate 
to her years, might well be spared 
for the more durable advantages of 
some sound reading. 

One looks with more regret to the 
curtailing of out-of-door sports for 
the sake of time to read: but could 
not something be spared there, too? 
The understanding that out-of-door 
exercise and plenty of fresh air are 
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going to make sounder, more whole- 
some, and efficient women than the 
languid Clarissas and Matildas of 
other days, has led to such an em- 
phasis on these advantages that a 
large share of time outside of school 
hours is spent in the open. That 
physical exercise and recreation are 
needful is obvious enough. But the 
mind, confined to concentrated 
labor on textbooks, needs its relax- 
ation, too, if it is not to become a 
dull drudge hating its task. If the 
girl knows exercise of the brain 
only as an activity producing Latin 
prose sentences or results in algebra, 
she may grow into dislike of all 
mental exertion. If she learns the 
delight of following clues through a 
lively plot or of entering into new 
experience with her favorite char- 
acters in books, she will have no 
such horror of using her brain when 
it is nominally off duty. There has 
unquestionably been a_ notable 
falling-off both in the quality and 
in the amount of reading done by 
school-girls since the automobile 
became so very common. A reason- 
able amount of pleasure riding is 
well worth while, to be sure, but 
perpetual idle and aimless flight 
through the country results in a 
certain deadness or complacency 
of mind, an intellectual sloth and 
sluggishness that discourages the 
exertion required even to read a 
good novel. 

Leisure there must be, then, bor- 
rowed from the hours least profit- 
ably filled, especially for the girl 
who is not by nature inclined to 
read. Long stretches of it are not 
necessary, but a girl needs more 
than the magazine moment to 
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enter into a great world like that of 
“Vanity Fair” and live among its 
people. 

Leisure in itself will not certainly 
breed a desire to read, however. 
Many girls require some stimulus, 
some pique to curiosity. Many a 
girl, who has been led from positive 
aversion for a “classic” to a lively 
interest in good reading, avers that 
her first impulse to read a great 
book came from the comment of 
some older person, the enthusiastic 
admiration, the genuine enjoyment 
expressed by some admired Olym- 
pian, — Father, teacher, older 
friend. Evidence that grown-ups 
find good books worth re-reading 
has many times provoked a girl to 
undertake what seemed to her the 
prodigious enterprise of reading 


“Les Misérables” or ‘‘Middle- 


march.” If girls never hear their 


elders chuckle over Dickens and 
Thackeray, if they never hear a 
comment on a great scene, a great 
character, a great author from their 
elders, they are extremely unlikely 
to discover such greatness for them- 
selves. Girls should not be blamed 
for reading no better books than 
their elders read. If nothing better 
offers, they will fall back upon the 
doubtful resources of the “recent 
additions” shelf inthe publiclibrary, 
or upon the even more doubtful 
recommendations of their friends at 
school. Public librarians say that 
girls are more susceptible than boys 
to the intellectual influence of 
parents, teachers, and older friends, 
that they are better imitators and 
better hero-worshipers than boys, 
and that they show less initiative 
in choosing for themselves. This 


frailty, a sad defect viewed in many 
lights, may be turned to good ac- 
count in the encouragement of a 
girl’s taste in books. 

The custom of reading aloud and 
of discussing books at home makes 
it easier, when the necessity ap- 
pears, to cast out the thin, the 
vapid, the insincere romance. Every 
girl is likely to make a few excur- 
sions into their pallid world, if for no 
other reason than to see what it is 
like. Who of us has not? Such 
adventures will cause no particular 
harm, if the girl has previously 
learned, albeit unconsciously, what 
to require in a story. Mawkish 
sentimentality, absurd situation, 
insincerity or inconsistency in char- 
acterization will soon pall upon her. 
““Oderous” comparisons will pre- 
sently undermine her temporary 
admiration for stuff, if she has 
sufficient background of good read- 
ing to give point to the comparisons. 
The discussion of a novel like 
“Vanity Fair” has more than once 
effectually cured an ecstatic admir- 
ation for “‘The Master’s Violin.” 

Copies of the best novels may 
be obtained without great expense, 
and given outright to the girl of 
the family. Unlike many gifts, they 
grow more valuable with time and 
use, outlasting a lifetime of enrich- 
ment and enjoyment. 

There can be no question but that 
sound reading leaves its very defi- 
nite impress on the mind of the girl. 
The well-read girl — and one meets 
her now and then—is distinguish- 
ed as one among ten thousand by 
intellectual independence, by a 
superior grasp of moral problems, 
and their bearing upon human con- 
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duct, by a capacity for keen obser- 
vation and analysis of human situa- 
tion and of human nature; and, best 
of all, by a quick and fine apprecia- 
tion of the genuine worth of those 
she meets, even if it be hidden super- 
ficially. Such a girl has her moral 
nature fortified, her intellectual 
faculties quickened and her sympa- 
thies deepened by contact with the 
immortals who have divined truly 
and written greatly and beautifully 
of human life. 


to the love of adventure; the later 
ones to the desire for romance, 
especially to interest in love-story; 
these later ones appeal rather more 
specifically to interest in character- 
ization. Degree of difficulty has 
placed some novels with pronounced 
love-story interest late in the list. 


Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island. 


Kidnapped. 
The Wrecker. 
St. Ives. 


Dumas: 
Scott: 
Hugo: 
Kingsley: 
Dickens: 


The Three Musketeers. 

Ivanhoe. 

Toilers of the Sea. 

Westward Ho! 

Tale of Two Cities. 

Oliver Twist. 

The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

Rudder Grange. 

Pomona. 

Villette. 
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The following list of novels is 
offered as one likely to interest the 
girl between thirteen and twenty 
and as one likely to yield her some 
durable return for the time spent in 
reading. All these novels seem to 
me to possess the merit of telling 
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something true and real about life, 
or at least of nourishing whole- 
somely the normal tastes of youth, 
— its deep-rooted desire for beauty 
and romance, quest and adventure. 
Any such list must, of course, repre- 
sent personal tastes and the range 
of one’s own experience in reading. 
It cannot include all the best. Girls 
themselves have, without compul- 
sion, professed an interest in all the 
following novels, however, so the 
list may be proposed as one not 
beyond the normal reach of the 
average girl. It is difficult to classify 
the novels according to their dom- 
inant interest, because no mutually 
exclusive divisions can be made. I 
have, nevertheless, tried to arrange 
them loosely in an order in which 
they might prove interesting to girls. 
The earlier ones respond primarily 


Jane Eyre. 

Shirley. 

Mill on the Floss. 

Middlemarch. 

The Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie. 

The Iron Woman. 

The Little Minister. 

Sentimental Tommy. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

Emma 

David Copperfield. 

Pickwick Papers. 

Barchester Towers. 

Framley Parsonage. 

Dr. Thorne. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Tom Grogan. 

The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 

Hawthorne: The House of the Seven Gables. 

Hugo: Les Misérables. 

Ward: Robert Elsmere. 

Howells: The Rise of Silas Lapham. 

Thackeray: Vanity Fair. 

The Newcomes. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 


Eliot: 
Deland: 


Barrie: 


Austen: 


Dickens: 


Trollope: 


Goldsmith: 
Smith: 


James: 
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CAMPING AND TRAMPING 
COSTUME FOR GIRLS 
BY GRACE OBER 


“Fitness for function” is a term 
having special significance in the 
planning of camping and tramping 
outfits. 

Much naturally depends upon 
environment and occupation, but 
two essentials under all conditions 
are “Simplicity of Design” and 
“Durability of Material.”” Damp- 
ness and sudden changes in temper- 
ature must be reckoned with when 
choosing materials. Light-weight 
materials must have an absorbent 
quality, as they are of great value 
excepting when tramping through 
tangled brushwood. Under such 
conditions heavy-weight khakigives 
better results. 

The regulation bloomer costume 
is the most satisfactory for lifein the 
open, but it is not always the most 
fitting. There is a way, however, by 
which the wearing of the bloomers 
may be enjoyed by all, both young 
and older girls. Make a short cir- 
cular skirt, about ankle length or a 
trifle shorter, and button it down the 
front with cloth-covered buttons of 
material that the skirt is made of. 
Finish off the top with bias facing, 
through which is inserted a narrow 
ribbon to act as drawstring. 

When one has reached the coun- 
try or mountainside where bloom- 
ers are suitable, remove skirt and 


place as a cape, drawing up with 
the ribbon and placing under the 
sailor collar of the middy blouse or 
Norfolk waist, or any turndown flat 
collar. A military effect and greater 
freedom may be obtained by turn- 
ing back both sides of the skirt and 
buttoning two or three of the bot- 
tom buttons. When “civilization” 
is again reached, this cape may be 
quickly transformed again into a 
skirt. 

A soft felt hat is very satisfactory 
and makes a nice “pillow” on which 
to rest one’s head when lying down 
in some shady, quiet spot, gaining 
renewed energy for the journey. 

There is great need of trimness 
about the waist and feet when the 
bloomer costume is worn. Have 
waist, bloomers, shoes, and stock- 
ings as near the same color as possi- 
ble. If a shirt-waist is worn, place 
snaps closely together around the 
waist so that there is no danger of 
separation. 

The elastic holding fullness at the 
knee should be placed above the 
knee and the fullness arranged in 
pleats with the lines backwards. 

With the majority of figures the 
middy blouses or Norfolk blouses 
are more becoming than a shirt- 
waist, when combined with the 
bloomer. 

A good addition to any bloomer 
costume is a neat long gaiter made 
of some firm material as near the 
color of the bloomers as possible. 
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BOYS AND GUNS 


BY HORACE EDWARD BUKER 


Last INDEPENDENCE Day, as amem- 
ber of the coroner’s jury I looked 
upon the still face of a handsome 
boy. A mark on the forehead be- 
trayed that saddest of all events, 
the wanton sacrifice of a young life. 
After hearing the explanations of 
frightened boys, we returned the 
customary verdict of death from the 
accidental discharge of a firearm. 
Pitiably weak, that verdict, but 
there was nothing else to be done. 
We could not recommend the pun- 
ishment of a whimpering ten-year- 
old culprit, nor did the evidence 
show that any law had been violated 
by any person approximating years 
of discretion. 

A boy found an old pistol on a 
junk-heap and sold it to another 
boy for five cents. The purchaser 
attempted to secure blank car- 
tridges to fit the weapon, which 
was an obsolete 30-calibre “‘ pepper- 
box” pistol, but as there were none 
in town he contented himself with 
a box of ball cartridges of which the 
dealer was glad to dispose. One 
or two shots were fired from the 
river bank, and all the boys of the 
neighborhood assembled. Finally 
the hammer failed to explode a 
shell and the owner pounded it upon 
a rock. The ball killed a boy thirty 
feet away. No law was violated by 
the dealer who sold the ammuni- 
tion. He might have furnished a 
weapon as well without personal 
risk had the boy induced some 
blackguard of legal age to make the 
purchase. The boy who found the 


pistol did violate a statute in selling 
it to a minor, and the purchaser 
could have been fined a trifling sum 
for discharging a firearm within the 
city limits. But both were children 
and knew nothing of law. 

This incident illustrates the laxity 
of regulations in nearly all states 
regarding the possession and sale 
of firearms. Sporting-goods dealers 
sell little revolvers which were never 
made for any adult; second-hand 
stores are full of old-fashioned fire- 
arms more dangerous than the new; 
and miserable pistols are passed 
secretly from boy to boy as treas- 
ured possessions. 

In the present status of laws and 
regulations any boy of ordinary 
cunning can secure a weapon. Sup- 
pression of sale and possession of 
deadly weapons is a farce, and in 
spite of sporadic agitation following 
the outbreak of “gun-men”’ in vari- 
ous cities, little real effort is being 
made to control the matter. 

In 1908, I printed in the “Daily 
Republic” of Rockford, Illinois, a 
series of editorials suggesting a plan 
for firearm distribution from the 
original source of supply, and urged 
that possession without a permit 
be made a criminal offense. More 
recently the Chicago “Tribune” 
advocated a similar reform. 

I do not hesitate to handle this 
matter from a local point of view, 
because conditions in my own city 
are typical of practically every 
locality. Until nation-wide action 
against indiscriminate circulation 
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of firearms is made, and proper regu- 
lations devised and enforced, yes, 
even after that, the real reform must 
come from the more immediate 
authority, the home. Let us take 
heed, for the sake of those little per- 
sons who look to us for guidance 
and knowledge. 

There are thousands of revolvers 
lying carelessly about in homes 
throughout the land. Here is a 
news item that appeared the other 
day in my paper, which illustrates 
the class of fatalities that can only 
be regulated from the home: — 

“Accidentally shot through the 
thigh by a bullet from a 32-calibre 
revolver belonging to his father, 
Noble Forrest, aged eleven, died at 
the hospital. He found the revolver 
while hunting in a drawer for a 
necktie just after returning from 
school, and it is supposed to have 
been accidentally discharged while 
he had his hand on it in his pocket.” 

My object is to arouse parents to 
the danger, and suggest precautions 
which may aid in minimizing the 
yearly list of horrors. It is to the 
fathers and mothers of America I 
appeal. They may not be able to 
prevent the death of a son at the 
hands of another boy, but they can 
guard even against this, and, in any 
event, remove from him the possi- 
bility of self-destruction or man- 
slaughter. 

You will say that the first death I 
mentioned was an Independence 
Day accident, and that a general 
crusade has been conducted for 
years and with excellent results to 
civilize that annual celebration. 
True, but the pistol is not a sky- 
rocket nor a charge of powder, its 


mission over in a moment. Car- 
tridges are sold the year around, 
and this accident might have hap- 
pened at any time as long as that 
rusty pistol was traded among the 
boys. 

Statistics showing the yearly 
death toll from the accidental dis- 
charge of firearms would, if avail- 
able, astonish the world. It is safe 
to state that thousands of children 
are killed and wounded in the 
United States each year from this 
cause, and that practically all of 
these accidents are preventable. 

I have devoted serious thought 
to the juvenile phase of the firearm 
question and at various times have 
clipped from newspapers that came 
my way the reports of accidents to 
youths and children. Items of this 
nature are too common to be 
printed save in the immediate 
vicinity of the occurrence, and I 
have made no attempt at statistical 
accuracy, yet the abundance of such 
items surprised me. 

I think it was the late Joel Chand- 
ler Harris who said that if he knew 
a place where a boy would be safe 
he would take his own there at once, 
but that there never was any such 
place. However, we can take sensi- 
ble precautions to minimize the 
dangers to the young from agencies 
the nature of which we recognize. 

The subject naturally resolves 
itself into two divisions, firearm 
accidents to children who are the 
victims of negligence on the part of 
their elders, and sporting accidents 
among youths who through ignor- 
ance or temperament are unfit to 
play with death. 

There are three principal kinds of 
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firearms, — shotguns, rifles, and re- 
volvers. I hope toinculcate a proper 
prejudice against that pernicious 
little death-dealer, the hand weapon, 
while showing that the field weap- 
ons are, like medicines, to be pre- 
scribed according to the patient. 

The shotgun throws tiny pellets 
of lead to scatter over a thirty-inch 
circle at shooting range while the 
rifle throws a single lead bullet. 
There are many different sizes of 
rifles, some of which will kill beyond 
the range of the shooter’s sight, but 
all are about equally dangerous 
within a hundred yards or so. Do 
not allow yourself to be convinced 
that the little 22-calibre “‘target or 
squirrel rifle” is a plaything. Prac- 
tically all the accidents to children 
are from these little bullets, because 
this size is so much more common 
than all the others. 

A pistol or revolver is shot from 
the hand and throws a single bullet, 
except when the uncommon shot 
cartridge or blanks are used. It can 
easily be carried out of sight, and it 
is one of the world’s most potent 
instruments to prevent over-popu- 
lation. 

To the parent who leaves a loaded 
firearm of any kind about the 
premises there is little use to address 
myself. Even the man who permits 
children or boys access to a weapon 
which he “‘ knows” is not loaded may 
bea potential murderer. If one must 
have a firearm about the house, 
shotgun, rifle, or revolver, the gun 
and the loads should be securely 
locked up in different places. 

Many men keep a revolver under 
the pillow as a protection against 
burglars. The utility of this pre- 


caution each householder will de- 
cide for himself, but it is after all a 
life-and-death gamble that one can 
wake up bewildered and beat a 
wide-awake burglar at his own game. 
I have known weapons to lie abed 
year after year while the shells 
corroded, the barrel clogged, and 
the lock rusted into a solid mass. 
To discharge one of these would be 
disastrous, if not impossible. 

Just now I fail to recall even one 
incident where a midnight burglar 
has been given the worst of it, but 
my memory teems with incidents 
where uninvited guests have been 
forced into shooting to escape the 
penitentiary. Some police chiefs 
recommend the bedside telephone 
or burglar alarm, or even a conven- 
ient chair to knock over when one 
hears a stranger downstairs. Should 
one awaken to find himself looking 
down the barrel of a thirty-eight, 
it is well to emulate the accomplish- 
ments of Chesterfield and the phil- 
osophy of Job. 

There is so little difference be- 
tween the punishment for burglary 
and murder that any thief will not 
hesitate over the degree of his 
offense when it comes to a question 
of capture or a chance to escape. 
That is why he carries a loaded gun. 

However, the point in this con- 
nection which is pertinent to our 
subject is the effect upon infant 
mortality of this habit of keeping a 
loaded revolver in the bedroom. 

Pending legislation on firearm 
possession js mainly directed against 
the criminal classes, and it will be 
years before other and equally im- 
portant phases are recognized. Iowa 
is considering a bill, and Minnesota 
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has one which covers ammunition 
also, a very good point. The IIli- 
nois bill will be quite comprehen- 
sive, at least in its original form, 
but strong opposition will undoubt- 
edly develop at the instigation of 
interested manufacturers. How- 
ever, even should these bills become 
laws, and even should they be en- 
forced, they will have little effect 
upon the angle of the question 
which prompts this article. 

Never allow a boy to have a pis- 
tol or revolver. These little hand 
weapons are almost as dangerous 
as a rattlesnake. No boys and very 
few men have any right to carry or 
even to possess one. 

When a future citizen emerges 
from babyhood to boyhood, the 
change may be noted by his acqui- 
sition of a weapon of some kind, a 
wooden or cardboard pistol, per- 
haps, with which he proceeds to 
decimate the imaginary savage 
population. This is the time when 
the parent should either shut down 
entirely on the slaughter, or begin 
serious instruction in the use and 
abuse of firearms. The baby boy 
who points a paper pistol at sister 
may put a bullet through her heart 
with the first real weapon he can 
obtain for a handful of marbles. 

Moving pictures and cheap liter- 
ature are blamed probably more 
than they deserve for the firearm 
mania among children. They 
merely excite the dormant natural 
tendencies. The hunting instinct is 
as inherent among young males as 
the desire to mother a doll is with 
little girls. It remains only to regu- 
late the atavic impulse by educa- 
tion and reasonable restriction. 


In the present barbarous condi- 
tion of things the victim is so fre- 
quently an entirely innocent party. 
We might save bloodshed by arming 
all our children as the feudists do, 
and compelling, through fear of 
retribution, a certain amount of 
respect for the lives of others. 

I wish to make it as emphatic as I 
can that the pocket gun is. deadly 
and inexcusable, while admitting 
that the propriety of allowing a 
youth to own and use a good rifle is 
open to debate. I believe that every 
boy and probably a majority of the 
parents will favor the gun; there- 
fore, my plea for caution is perti- 
nent. 

As to whether the possession of a 
gun and the killing of birds and 
small mammals makes a boy more 
“manly,” parents will decide for 
themselves. All I hope to accom- 
plish is to bring before parents the 
possibilities which lurk in the small- 
est rifle and cause them to give 
careful consideration to their son’s 
education along this line. 

Unquestionably hunting and tar- 
get-shooting are recognized forms 
of sport conducive to health, and 
calculated to perpetuate the mar- 
tial spirit. Nevertheless a compari- 
son of the yearly death toll makes 
the much-criticized football appear 
like a nursery pastime. 

Any one can prove the truth of 
my premise by a careful examina- 
tion of such newspapers as come to 
hand, bearing in mind that even the 
greatest sheets cover but a limited 
field on such common matters as 
murders and accidents, unless the 
case presents unusual features. 

The newspapers show the danger 
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of the more excusable weapons, 
small target rifles, in the hands of 
juveniles, to themselves, to their 
companions, and to persons un- 
aware of the presence of a gun in 
the vicinity! They show how Wild 
West pranks, ignorance, careless- 
ness, and the unfortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances all lead to the 
same sad result. 

Accidents to boys from shotguns 
are rarer because these weapons are 
more expensive and cost more to 
shoot. Few boys secure a shotgun 
until they have become accurate 
and careful marksmen, and have 
reached an age bordering on man- 
hood. 

The use of the “harmless” air- 
gun should be hedged about with 
identically the same restrictions 
and instructions as in the case of 
more deadly weapons. It is very 
doubtful if an air-gun could ever 
cause the death of a human being, 
but many an eye has been sacrificed 
to them. They are the more to be 
feared because of the general belief 
that they have not sufficient shoot- 
ing force to do injury. The general 
prohibition of the use of these toys 
in cities has caused a reduction from 
previous years in the number of 
accidents. 

If all parents were possessed of 
the confidence of their children and 
an earnest desire to correct the con- 
dition I have outlined, the remedy 
would be plain. But with the ignor- 
ance and carelessness against which 
we are compelled to contend, we 
can do no more than impress upon 
our own children reasonable appre- 
ciation of the danger and give them 
an idea how to avoid it. 
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When a sensible boy sees a person 
or a group of persons with a firearm 
of any sort, he will not stop to inves- 
tigate if he wishes to help make his- 
tory. It is almost always the inno- 
cent bystander who gets hurt. Fire- 
arms are made to be as safe as possi- 
ble to the holder and dangerous to 
any one else within range. 

If your boy wants a gun and you 
are willing that he should have one, 
it would be well to ascertain beyond 
doubt that he is fully impressed 
with the deadliness of his plaything. 
If he is to shoot, he should acquire 
that familiarity with firearms which 
establishes a wholesome respect 
rather than a dangerous contempt. 

Practically every book on fire- 
arms, woodcraft, and hunting con- 
tains rules for the proper handling 
of a gun, but boys are likely to skip 
this section as too preachy. “Never 
‘allow a gun, loaded or unloaded, to 
point even for an instant in the gen- 
eral direction of another person.” 
This rule has been so frequently re- 
peated as to lose much of its power. 
Nevertheless it embodies nine of the 
ten commandments of guncraft. The 
other commandment is to keep the 
muzzle away from yourself. 

If possible secure some reputable 
man of middle age who has the 
boy’s respect, a trap-shooter, per- 
haps, to teach him how to handle 
his gun. Make sure that the lesson 
is thoroughly learned before trust- 
ing the boy alone with his death- 
dealer. 

Before allowing him to join a 
crowd for a hunting excursion, it is 
well to recall that youth is impul- 
sive, and that quick shooting makes 
fat game-bags. Sometimes the 
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shooting is so quick that a boy does 
not stop to see if a companion may 
not be within range. 

There are so many “don’ts” 
necessary for the boy to know that 
no attempt will be made to enum- 
erate them here. A proper instructor 
is the best solution to the problem 
and after that infinite care. 

I have not approached the subject 
as a person prejudiced against fire- 
arms. You would not say that a 
physician was opposed to chloro- 
form because he did not believe in 
passing it around among children, 
that they might amuse themselves 
by observing the effects of an an- 
esthetic on their playmates. 

Some youth may take exception 
to my statements and classify me 
with Hotspur’s pestering popin- 
jay who lamented “it was great 
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pity, so it was, that villainous salt- 
peter should be digged out of the 
bowels of the harmless earth.” No 
— I believe that gunpowder is serv- 
ing a good purpose, but this purpose 
is not the slaughter of our boys. 

Here in my study I have four 
guns, three shotguns, and a rifle. 
Yes, I have still another, the old 
Kentucky squirrel rifle with which 
my grandfather won the village 
championship sixty years ago. With 
one of the shotguns my father won 
trophies and championships at clay 
targets from Detroit to Kansas City, 
St. Paul to Memphis, and with an- 
other I gathered in a few local cups. 

There isn’t a shell or cartridge 
in the house, nor are the guns ac- 
cessible to my ten-year-old son, 
though he understands their danger 
perfectly. 


AND THE ANGEL 


Asovu Ben ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 


But cheerily still; and said, 


“T pray thee, then, 


Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Leicu Hunt. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Thomas Alva Edison 
Sixty Years of an Inventor’s Life 
By Francis Arthur Jones 


AttuoucH Mr. Edison’s name is 
famous in many lands and con- 
stantly before the public, the per- 
sonality of the man — his extreme 
modesty, his dislike for being lion- 
ized, and his absorption in his 
work — have kept him unknown to 
all but intimate acquaintances. It 
is from one closely in touch with the 
inventor and his family and associ- 
ates that we now have this interest- 
ing revelation of the “Wizard.” 
In his home, ‘‘Glenmont,” with his 
wife and three children, in his pic- 
turesquely situated laboratory at 
Llewellyn Park, in Orange, New 
Jersey, Mr. Jones pictures him as 
thoroughly comfortable and unde- 
niably human, never out of temper, 
genial and patient, philosophically 
declaring that his deafness saves 
him from hearing much nonsense 
and aids his power of concentra- 
tion. Aside from his mental equip- 
ment, his physical and nervous 
make-up, which know no fatigue, 
contributes to his success. Mr. Edi- 
son declares that the secret of his 
tirelessness is that he never worries 
and never watches a clock. 

The boy, Tom Edison, does n’t 
seem to have impressed his little 
world as brilliant. Almost rever- 


-ments in explosions. 


ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


ently, the inventor insists that his 
mother’s understanding faith in 
him and her personal instruction 
were the making of him. One of the 
valued souvenirs of his youth is an 
amusing copy of the “Weekly 
Herald,” a tiny paper he used to 
print at the age of fourteen when 
“News agent on the Mixed” before 
he and his press were expelled for 
setting fire to the car through experi- 
ments with phosphorus. 

Although a born telegraph oper- 
ator he was constantly hunting a 
position because of similar experi- 
Always the 
inventor possessed wonderful skill 
in grappling with a difficulty. While 
working for a stock-ticker company, 
he perfected their instrument and 
received $40,000, with which he 
began manufacturing and invent- 
ing. He soon became known as, 
“The young man from New Jersey 
who keeps the path to the Patent 
Office hot with his footsteps.” 
Eight hundred patents he has taken 
out in America alone. 

It is like a fairy story to read how 
the inventor hunted from the Ama- 
zon to Japan for the “real thing” 
in carbon to perfect the incandes- 
cent electric light. After working 
with carbonized cotton “till the 
third day without sleep” the light 
came but lasted only forty-five 
hours. In the difficulties encoun- 
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tered in this one invention are epi- 
tomized the alternate anxiety, de- 
jection, hope and triumph of the 
inventor’s life — but never despair. 
Mr. Jones assures us that Mr. Edi- 
son never despairs of solving any 
problem of which he once takes hold. 

The book is one parable of pa- 
tience. ‘‘I fought for the lamp four- 
teen years, and when I won there 
were but three years left of the 
seventeen for my patent to live. 
Now it is the property of anybody 
and everybody.” So writes Mr. 
Edison without bitterness. Credit 
is given generously to the associates 
who worked tirelessly with the 


“sleepless wonder” —to the man 
who made for eight dollars the 
clumsy model of the first phono- 
graph (now in South Kensington 
Museum), into which Mr. Edison 
with characteristic humor spoke the 


first verse of “Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” after accepting the fore- 
man’s bet that it would n’t work. 

One feels as one reads why Mr. 
Edison has paid so little attention 
to war machines—and why he is 
“sorry to see electricity put to such 
a poor use” as in electrocution. 
Always he has made a point to in- 
vent what seemed to him of use to 
the human race. We all know of his 
cheap model cement houses, but 
what surprise us in this book are 
the many things the man has been 
interested in which no one hears 
anything about. Although he has 
“quit the inventing business,’ and 
is now devoting himself to pure 
science, the idea at present possess- 
ing him is the generation of elec- 
tricity direct from coal. 

Mr. Jones affirms strenuously 


that “people think” nature has 
whispered her secrets to the inven- 
tor and do not give him the credit 
due him for all the details. Surely 
the author has made valiant and 
successful effort to enlighten all 
who read this delightfully entertain- 
ing and valuable book, which is 
free from tiresome technicalities 
and bristling with amusing anec- 
dotes. s. PG. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.00 net.) 


The Kindergarten 
By Susan Blow; Patty Hill; Elizabeth 


Harrison 

Tuts book was written by the fa- 
mous trio of kindergartners after 
exhaustive deliberation and discus- 
sion with the Committee of Nine- 
teen appointed by the International 
Kindergarten Union. It is a re- 
statement of Froebelian principles 
in terms of modern scientific and 
psychological thought. 

Its survey and appraisement of 
educational values and its interpre- 
tation of psychical attitudes con- 
vince the reader that those who 
represent the Froebelian ideal to- 
day have a conscious standard, by 
which they determine the subject- 
matter and the goal of education. 
The report commends to the judg- 
ment of thoughtful students this 
accepted criterion. It states clearly 
discrepancies as well as points of 
agreement between theory and prac- 
tice in the kindergarten; and indi- 
cates the present trend of the move- 
ment; claiming that, if the educa- 
tional process be one of mutual 
adjustment between the individual 
and his environment, in our time 
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and country of rapid changes edu- 
cational anarchy threatens with- 
out such frank facing of facts as is 
found in this volume. 

Froebel’s goal dream, which is 
still the Froebelian ideal, is coer- 
cive insight and free direction, to be 
realized only in and through active 
membership in a social whole. We 
are reminded that this kindergarten 
ideal of social reciprocity is not to 
be confused with the form of social 
efficiency, which implies leadership 
but no need of help. 

The committee confesses that 
Froebel’s ideal of unification of life 
cannot be attained in the present 
social order, but believes every 
kindergarten an agency for develop- 
ment of “cosmopolitan affection”; 
which is an indispensable condition 
of that higher social morality neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of his ideals. 


The signers of this report are very 


insistent that Froebel’s educa- 
tional theory has but one prin- 
ciple — self-activity,—— based on 
the cardinal principle of psychol- 
ogy, “the beginning is the act”; 
and that its application is the gen- 
etic development, the conscious at- 
tempt to utilize the native spon- 
taneous method of self-activity. 
All who read this book will acquit 
Froebel of the foolish accusation 
that it matters not what children 
do, so long as they are doing. Since 
every impulse is strengthened by 
expression, it is the kindergartner’s 
aim to stimulate actions which ex- 
press healthy impulses, and to 
restrain actions that express evil 
impulses: to incite repetition of 
the selected form of self-expression, 
which results in the deed that “sees 


into and through itself” from which 
alone educative results can follow, 
and upon which Froebel lays such 
stress in his invaluable Mother 
Play. 

This “awareness” of the differ- 
ence between his real and ideal self 
is to the kindergartner the condition 
of moral progress. The child is to 
face his little follies and sins and 
look into them, not to hide them 
in subconsciousness, to accumulate 
and wreck later years. 

The authors are in earnest in the 
conviction that kindergarten exer- 
cises must present the form of play, 
that ample opportunity must be 
given for free play and individual 
initiative, and that the game is the 
heart centre of all kindergarten 
activities. By being a crawling cat- 
erpillar, and thena flying butterfly, 
the child may get a glimpse of his 


‘immortal self. Native make-believe 


play of childhood is symbolic. In 
the use of analogies in acts, games, 
and songs the kindergartner bor- 
rows the child’s characteristic mode 
of expression. 

Much in the book is for kinder- 
gartens and educators, but all par- 
ents also will enjoy greatly Miss 
Hill’s discussion of the principles 
underlying the selection and organ- 
ization of material for the kinder- 
garten programme. Again and 
again the kindergartner is warned 
about using material to illustrate 
her own thought rather than as a 
means to express the idea in the 
child’s mind, which he is endeavor- 
ing to bring out in play. 

The committee recommends fewer 
stories and games, often repeated; 
shorter songs better sung; and less 
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music to avert danger of overstim- 
ulation; and it does not stand for a 
closed charmed circle of materials 
bearing only the Froebel stamp. 
It is suggested that some of the 
Montessori material, so admirably 
adapted to the needs of younger 
children, may be more developing 
than some of the Froebelian gifts 
when manipulation, rather than in- 
terpretation, is to be emphasized. 
An open-minded study of the 
Montessori Method is advised for 
its warning against the dangers 
lurking in too great uniformity. 
Perhaps one of the most helpful of 
the many impressions one gets from 
this remarkable report is an in- 
creased respect and appreciation 
for differing views. 


A. Ph. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.25 net, 
postpaid.) 


Amateur Garden Craft 
By Eben E. Rexford 


Watk1nG through the home grounds 
and gardens of one of America’s 
greatest gardeners a few days ago, a 
stranger said, “Is n’t it all beautiful 
and so simple?” The friend whose 
windows overlook the garden re- 
plied, “‘And the bloom is continu- 
ous from May till November. 
When daffodils are gone, tulips 
appear. It seems so easy when you 
know how, and have everything to 
do with.” 

It is for the purpose of telling 
even the humble home-maker, that 
it is “so easy” to have beautifully 
simple home grounds, if he knows 
how to take advantage of every 
opportunity, that the inexhaustible 
Mr. Rexford has written still an- 


other book on gardens. He gives 
definite instruction to the amateur 
how to go to work to develop his 


.grounds, not for commercial values, 


but for pleasure, and to render his 
“*home for home’s sake” as attrac- 
tive as possible. 

There is something contagious 
about Mr. Rexford’s enthusiasm, 
that makes us eager to get out 
among the “green things growing, ” 
and dig and plant and weed and 
trim just as he bids us do. For does 
he not say we appreciate more what 
we do ourselves than what is done 
for us? We are not only told how to 
make the lawn, but how to care for 
it; of what to make the hardy bor- 
der mixed with perennials; and 
what vines to train against the pil- 
lars of the house for life-long friends; 
or which to grow quickly for tem- 
porary shade at the sitting-room 
window. 

Mr. Rexford’s description of a 
wild garden is almost as fascinating 
as his rose garden, for he would 
have us all look without contempt 
born of familiarity at our native 
plants, even “‘yaller wild.” He 
sends us to the forest and high- 
way to take lessons of “the one gar- 
dener who makes no mistakes,” 
that our gardens may be restful 
and informal, and “look as if they 
planned themselves,” “like nature’s 
fence corner bits of gardening.” Mr. 
Rexford declares there is no such 
thing as a “knack” in flower grow- 
ing. It is all ““know how.” The 
forty illustrations make clear many 
of the suggestions and add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


A..F. G. 


(J. P. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50 net.) 





SUMMER LAUNDRY HELPS 


BY MRS. J. D. W. 


Our summer home on a Western 
fruit ranch where help is scarcely 
obtainable has led me to do much 
scheming in connection with the 
laundry question. Since Dame 
Fashion has been kind enough to 
give us crépes, seersuckers, ser- 
pentines, and their like, my family 
has been able to practice “‘cleanli- 
ness next to godliness” without my 
having a backache from leaning 
over washtubs, or hands blistered 
and reddened with ironing-day 
drudgery. 

The baby’s rompers, the two 
boys’ blouses, and my little girl’s 
dresses are made of ripplettes and 
seersuckers. They require no starch- 


ing or ironing. My own house - 


dresses are plain dark Japanese 
cotton crepes for work-dresses and 
a couple of light-colored ones for 
“best.” Our underclothing, aside 
from gauze union suits, is made of 
white crépe which wears about 
twice as long as muslin. With 
feather-stitching, and dots worked 
in white, or colored mercerized 
floss, the garments look very dainty. 
A first painful experience taught me 
to shrink thoroughly all materials 
of the above sort before making 
up. To do this satisfactorily, place 
the goods, folded, in a tub of water. 


When wet through, lift from the 
tub and pin to the line without 
wringing or unfolding. The many 
folds hold the moisture a long time, 
giving material a chance to shrink; 
also it dries straight and does not 
require pressing. 

Huck and crash hand towels have 
been supplanted by the Turkish 
variety, even to the kitchen roller 
towels. 

My big work-apron and the little 
ones’ eating-aprons are of white oil- 
cloth neatly bound with white tape. 

Most of our meals are eaten out 
of doors on the porch. White oil- 
cloth covers the table and paper 
napkins account for the lack of 
much ironing of fine linen. 

White clothes and white knit 
wear are put to soak the night before 
wash-day, soiled hems and spots 
rubbed with some good dirt-remov- 
ing soap. In the cool of the morning 
I boil, suds, and rinse and wash out 
the colored pieces with a cleansing 
white soap. I pin the sheets to the 
line by their two long edges. They 
dry straight and smooth; only the 
hems require pressing. Dresses are 
hung on coat-hangers and pulled 
into shape; and every one knows 
that a piece of barrel-hoop makes an 
excellent coat-hanger. 


ORDER 


Let all your things have their places; let each part of your business 
have its time. 


. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


( The Course of Instruction this month opens with a Set of Answers to the Questions for Fune, 
written by Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, Editor of the Christian Register, one of the best re- 
ligious periodicals in the country. Following this is the Vote of the Members on the May Ques- 


tions. 


siums, and several short answers to questions sent in by members. 


Then come several shorter articles in answer to questions ; followed by two short sympo- 


Our members will, I think, 


find much both to interest and help them in the Course of Instruction for this month.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE, 1913 


BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN 


1. How can a boy of nine be broken of the 
habit of loitering about the street instead 
of coming directly home from school? 


Tus is a plain question of obedi- 
ence, and all expedients to secure 
the result without sustaining the 
principle would be unfair to the 
child who is to live under law all his 
life. Take the tendency in time. A 
little child is eager to return from 
the kindergarten, and the mother 
need only second the natural im- 
pulse. The secret of securing obedi- 
ence is the habit of expecting it 
every time, a discipline far more 
severe for the mother than for the 
child, to whom routine becomes 
second nature. With a child who 
had never been taught to obey, this 
would be a good place to begin, first 
making it plain that the require- 
ment was no arbitrary unreason- 
able demand, and being careful 
always to have something for the 
boy to do on his return. 


2. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of seven whose feelings are “easily 
hurt,” — often when no such thing was 
intended? 


Such a child thinks too much 
about herself, and the problem is to 
make her less self-conscious. En- 
courage a feeling of her responsibil- 
ity for the happiness of others, in 
giving them cordial greeting, ac- 
knowledging their deeds of kind- 
ness or courtesy, setting them at 
ease in their play, and believing 
absolutely in their general good will. 
By stories of unselfish men and 
women one may indicate the selfish- 
ness of stopping to think whether or 
not one is getting all she deserves. 
A child who comes freely in contact 
with other healthy-minded children 
is likely to outgrow over-sensitive- 
ness, which is one of the most puer- 
ile, cramping qualities a grown man 
or woman can possess. 


3. How can an over-impetuous boy of 
eleven, one who never waits for a second 
thought about anything, be taught to be 
more cautious both in doing and deciding 
what to do? 

Such a boy is sure to learn by his 
own experience, and life may be 
trusted to put caution into him. 
Let him carry a good part of his 
energy and initiative into later 
years. There would be more reason 
to worry about him, if, at this age, 
he lacked these qualities. To steady 
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him, give him scope for independ- 
ent action, and add the responsibil- 
ity that belongs with it. 


4. Can table manners be taught a child of 
two and a half; if so, how? 


A child of two and a half does not 
usually come to the family table, 
but he can be taught from the begin- 
ning to hold a spoon correctly, to 
drink properly, and to observe cer- 
tain proprieties. Do not be in too 
much haste to discourage such 
‘celestial manners” as those that 
Longfellow called “the ways that 
win, the arts that please.”’ Associa- 
tion will do the rest. 


5. What books should be given to a girl of 
fourteen who says that she would like to 
read some “love-stories.” . 


Turn her loose to browse for her- 
self in any well-selected library. 


There is no literary pleasure keener © 


than the joy of discovery, and the 
girl is to be pitied who has her read- 
ing all handed out to her. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Louisa Alcott 
treat love simply and naturally, and 
their stories are thoroughly good; 
but if there is that in a girl which 
responds to the great masters of 
fiction, let her have a chance at 
them. If she does n’t read Scott in 
these years, she is likely never to 
enjoy him. The danger of giving 
her a flabby, unreliable taste for 
books is far greater than any moral 
danger that could come to her from 
reading such books as ought to be 
in the family library. Our public 
libraries have made no greater for- 
ward step than in opening their 
shelves freely to the children, who 
examine and choose for themselves. 


6. Which is better, — to dress alike two little 
sisters who are very nearly of an age, or 
to dress them differently? 


If economy is an element in the 
problem, dress them alike, for obvi- 
ous reasons. Otherwise, why have 
any hard-and-fast rule? Sometimes 
it is a question of a prevailing mode. 
In general, let the children, if old 
enough to care, have a voice in the 
matter. The principal thing is to 
dress them in such a way that they 
will not think about their clothes. 
7. How can a girl of eight who is inclined 

to be a spendthrift best be taught to save 

her pennies? 

Give her an allowance, and expect 
her to keep accounts, —a help in 
several ways. She will quickly see 
what is to be gained by saving her 
pennies; and there is always oppor- 
tunity to retrieve one’s failures. 

8. How can a little girl of nine who is not 
much interested in household matters be 
led to desire to become a good house- 
keeper? 

Again, give the child responsibil- 
ity, something to do for the family 
with which they may express satis- 
faction, something in which neat- 
ness, or promptness, or the promo- 
tion of the general comfort count 
for good. Children are interested 
in things that are their very own. 
Give her a gingham apron and “A 
Little Cook-Book for a Little Girl,” 
and see what will happen. 

g. Can a sense of humor be cultivated in 
children of six or seven who have none; 
and if so, how? 

It would be difficult to find an 
unresponsive child with no sense of 
humor, unless systematically re- 
pressed in a stolid, matter-of-fact 
family, but, given such a child, try 
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him with folk-tales, many of which 
appeal to a comparatively rudi- 
mentary sense of humor, and follow 
these with carefully chosen fairy- 
tales and poetry. Anything that 
stimulates the imagination ought to 
help, and association with others of 
quicker wit helps most of all. 

10. Should parents interfere and adjust 
matters when disagreement arises 
between their children; or shall they 
leave the children to settle things 
themselves? 

Interfere as little as possible, and 
let the children settle things when- 
ever they can, always with the 
understanding that if they cannot 
agree they cannot play together. 
The more things children can decide 
for themselves the better, but of 
course no bullying or injustice can 
be allowed to stand. 


THE VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON 
THE MAY QUESTIONS 


. How can a family of two boys of ten and 
twelve, and two girls of six and eight, 
who, though devoted friends, are very 
rough and rude in their intercourse with 
one another, — shouting at, and jostling 
one another, and generally behaving un- 
mannerly together, be taught to be polite 
to one another? 

Some of our members think that 
the family of boys and girls men- 
tioned in this question can be taught 
to be more mannerly by example on 
the part of their parents. Other 
members believe that a private 
talk with each one of the children 
on the subject of good manners 
would bring about the desired re- 
sult. Still other members think that 
a talk with all the children together 
on this subject might be of help. 
Practically all our members agree 
that good manners, in order to 


grow surely must grow slowly; and 

that, while the children mentioned 

in this question can be taught good 
manners, they cannot be taught 
them in a day, or even in a week. 

Unceasing vigilance and unfailing 

patience, all our members think, will 

in time bring about the manners 
wanted. 

2. What should be said to a little-girl of nine, 
a lover of birds, who is much distressed by 
the recent acquisition on the part of an 
older sister of a caged canary, which she 
wishes “set free”? 

The great majority of our members 
think that this little girl should be 
told that the canary would be both 
unhappy and unsafe if set free. A 
few members think that, since the 
little girl may not be able to under- 
stand this, her older sister had 
better give the canary to some per- 
son in whose household there are no 
little children. 


3. What course should be followed with a 
little boy of five who sulks when his man- 
ners are corrected? 


Practically all our members think 
that this little boy will not sulk if 
his manners are corrected in private. 
Several members think that it 
should be explained to the child that 
the correction given him is for his 
own best good, whether public or 
private. 

4. How can a child best be taught kindness 
to animals? 

All our members think that a 
child can best be taught kindness 
to animals by having pets of his 
own, for whose care he is responsible. 
5. What course should be taken when a little 

girl of eight, without first asking her 


mother’s permission, brings a playmate 
home to luncheon? 
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The great majority of our mem- 
bers think that the little playmate 
should be cordially welcomed to 
luncheon; and that, after she has 
gone, the small daughter of the house 
should be told that she must always 
ask her mother’s permission before 
bringing a friend home to lunch- 
eon, partly because this is courteous, 
and partly because there may not 
be sufficient extra food for an extra 
person. 

6. How can a boy of ten be taught to have a 
place for everything and to keep every- 
thing in its place? 

All our members think that the 
boy of ten should be given a place 
for everything and be required to 
keep everything in its place. Most 
of our members think that if no one 
“nicks up” after the boy, a few ex- 
periences of the inconveniences of 
disorder will make him more orderly. 
Several members have found it a 


good species of discipline to confis- 
cate all articles found out of place. 
Other members have tried compel- 
ling the boy to use part of his play- 
time to put in place things left out 
of order. 


7. How can a family of four boys best be 
taught the right attitude toward girls, — 
learned as a matter of course as in a fam- 
ily consisting of both boys and girls? 

All our members think that these 
boys can best be taught the right 
attitude toward girls by associating 
with girls, in work, and in play. 

8. Should certain prayers be taught to 
children, or should they pray in their own 
words? 

The general feeling of our mem- 
bers is that both these conditions 
should prevail; — namely that cer- 
tain prayers should be taught to 


children, and also that the children 
should be encouraged to add to these 
prayers in their own words. 

g. What can be done to help a child who is 


afraid during a thunder storm to over- 
come the fear? 


Many of our members think that 
the best way to overcome a child’s 
fear of a thunder storm is for the 
parents to show no fear. Some mem- 
bers have found that their children 
were no longer afraid when they 
understood just what thunder and 
lightning were. One member found 
that the story of Hendrick Hudson 
and his men diverted the mind of 
her child from fear. Still another 
member told her child about Benja- 
min Franklin and his experiments 
with lightning. 

10. When a child of a neighbor annoys one, 
— by ringing the door-bell and running 
away, or by teasing one’s own children, 
— should one deal with him, and, if so, 
how; or should one speak to his parents? 

About half of our members think 
that one should deal with the child, 
the other half think that one should 
deal with the parents. All our mem- 
bers agree that the choice between 
these two courses of action depends 
upon the particular child and the 
particular parent. 


UNEXPECTED COMPANY 


Suggested by Question 5 in the Home Pro- 
gress Questions for May which reads as fol- 
lows: “‘What course should be taken when a 
little girl of eight without first asking her 
mother’s permission brings a playmate home 
to luncheon?” 

WHEN my sister was a wee bit of a 
girl, she went around to all her little 
playmates and invited them, a 
dozen’or more, to a “party” at her 


house. She was particular to give 
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details as to time and date, just as 
she had heard mother do, but inno- 
cently neglected to mention the 
fact of the invitation at home. 

Promptly at the appointed hour, 
the expectant children assembled 
at our front door and greatly to 
mother’s surprise announced that 
they had come to “‘ Mabel’s party.” 

Mother was, quite naturally, pro- 
voked, and to make an impression 
upon my sister, sent the children 
home as a punishment to her, and 
then scolded her. This was nearly 
thirty years ago, but mother has 
never been able to forget the picture 
of that disappointed little group 
filing disconsolately down our front 
steps, not quite sure how they were 
at fault, but feeling guilty and un- 
happy just the same. 

I have heard her tell of this esca- 
pade any number of times, and she 
always adds, “I suppose I might have 
kept them; it would not have taken 
much to give them a little party, 
and they were so disappointed, 
poor little things.” 

To many housekeepers the first 
thought of unexpected company is 
overwhelming, but as mother has 
never seemed to feel that way I 
believe she acted wholly with the 
idea of punishing my sister for 
naughtiness. But I believe that like 
many other first offences of children 
this little trick is less naughty, than 
experimental, in character. The 
child must learn not only what he can 
and cannot do, in this great wonder 
world but also what he may and 
may not do, and it is the child most 
likely to amount to something who 
experiments for himself. 

Other members of the family 


bring home unexpected guests, and 
they receive a welcome more than 
cordial, in order to make up for the 
lack of company preparations. 

The first time a child of mine 
tries this I shall meet him and 
his guest quite frankly. If it can be 
made convenient I shall receive the 
little stranger cordially, tell him: 
that we did not expect him and offer 
him just what our children are to 
have for lunch. If circumstances 
make it impossible that he stay at 
that time I shall say, ‘‘Can you not 
come Wednesday, or Friday?” 
After the guest has gone, I shall 
havea serious talk with the offender, 
explaining how inconvenient un- 
expected company can be, and warn- 
ing of the punishment which shall 
follow a repetition of the offense. 

After all, unexpected company 
need not prove so very upsetting 
if one gets a proper state of mind 
regarding the subject. I admit 
there are times, when one is just in 
the midst of washing one’s hair, for 
instance, when an unlooked-for visi- 
tor may prove extremely discon- 
certing, but on the whole a right 
royal welcome covers more deficien- 
cies than the average nervous 
housewife can be made to believe. 

A well-stocked emergency shelf 
is an indispensable adjunct to one’s 
peace of mind, and in these days of 
wonder as regards canned goods, 
both home-made and commercial are 
an unmixed blessing. On my emer- 
gency shelf, I have my emergency 
cook-book, containing easily and 
quickly made recipes to pad out 
any portion of my menu which 
might be lacking. I keep my house 
as clean as my strength will permit 
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and as neat as a reasonable amount 
of daily picking up makes it; and 
(while in neither respect does it 
approach my ideal) I try to make 
up by a cheery welcome for the fact 
that one might see little foot-tracks 
on the front steps or find a stuffed 
kitty or a doll-baby in the living- 
room chairs, if one dropped in un- 
announced. 

The first day I went into my new 
home as a bride, I said to my hus- 
band, “‘ You are always welcome to 
bring home your friends. Try to 
give me a little notice, if it is to 
meals — even if it is only fifteen 
minutes. If you can’t, then bring 
them anyway”; and after six years 
of married life, I feel just the same 
about it, and within reason I want 
my children to have the same privi- 
lege. That is, after all, one of the 
things our home is for. 

Mrs. Ws. B. Hocan, 
Albany, N.Y. 


CALMNESS DURING A THUNDER- 
STORM 


A Symposium 


Question 9 in the Home Progress Ques- 
tions for May reads as follows: “What can 
be done to help a child who is afraid during 
a thunderstorm to overcome the fear?” At 
this time of year when thunderstorms are 
in season, I think our members whose child- 
ren are timid during such storms will be glad 
to read in the magazine the experiences of 
other members in overcoming that fear. 


He should never have acquired 
that fear, for it is an acquired fear. 
Now, I am acutely afraid in a thun- 
derstorm, but I made up my mind 
that I would not pass on my fear 
to my little boy. This is no “hero- 


”? 


ics,” either! From babyhood I 
started to teach him to enjoy a thun- 


derstorm, showing him the beauti- 
ful lightning, encouraging him to 
play on the porch where he could 
watch the storm himself. Often my 
teeth were fairly chattering with 
nervousness, and I[ involuntarily 
winced at loud claps of thunder, but 
I succeeded! My little boy of five 
is perfectly unconcerned in the 
worst thunderstorm. 
Mrs. A. W. C. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Always being slightly nervous 
during thunderstorms, and remem- 
bering as a child my fear of them, I 
did not want my little ones to grow 
up with that fear; sowhen my oldest 
little girl first noticed the thunder I 
told her the story of Hendrick Hud- 
son and his little men playing ball 
up in the clouds, and she has always 
been delighted when she heard the 


* thunderroar, and has told theother 


children as they got old enough to 
understand the story. And they all 
enjoy a storm together. 


A. M. A. 


I do not believe many normal 
children are naturally afraid of a 
thunderstorm, but they so often see 
older people uneasy during one that 
they become afraid of the thunder 
and lightning. If we are inclined to 
be nervous and afraid we must con- 
trol our feelings (the effort will do 
us good), so the children cannot see 
that we are frightened. We might 
teach a child who is afraid of the 
thunder and lightning that the light- 
ning flashes are absolutely neces- 
sary to purify the air, and that the 
thunder can do no harm, being 
merely noise. Some of my little 
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ones used to laugh when there was 
a loud clap of thunder and try to 
mimic the noise. ‘They said the 
thunder said “‘Boo” to them. We 
should teach an older child to see 
the beauty and grandeur of a gath- 
ering storm so he will forget to be 
afraid. 


Mrs. B. C. M. 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


My little girl is afraid during a 
storm when I am not with her, but 
is never afraid when she is with 
mother. I am trying to teach her 
that God is always with her even 
when mother is not, and that He 
watches over her and will take care 
of her. 

Mrs. E. M. Packer. 


Emporia, Va. 


A good way would be to explain 
the principle about the lightning 
and thunder, and tell some stories 
about Benjamin Franklin and the 
lightning. This would help to divert 
the child’s mind from the actual 
noise and give him a new interest. 

Mrs. Cuarves H. REEsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I explain to my children that 
thunder is a great harmless noise 
that travels much more slowly than 
electricity or light; and is perfectly 
harmless, like the noise of a hammer 
striking a nail. As to the lightning, 
I explain that as soon as we see it 
we are safe, because if the electric- 
ity were going to harm us, it would 
do so before we were able to see the 
light. We have watched the light- 
ning to see how beautiful it looks, 
then we have guessed at the time 


it would take the thunder to follow, 
and we have watched storms blow 


past. 
Mrs. F. J. H. 


FIRST PRAYERS —THREE ANSWERS 


Question 8 in the Home Progress Questions 
for May reads as follows: “Should certain 
prayers be taught to children, or should they 
pray in their own words?” 

When my little girl of seven came 
home from school one day and said, 
*“Mamma, we learned a beautiful 
new prayer to-day,” and folded her 
hands and reverently repeated it, 
a warm feeling of gratitude to that 
teacher flooded my soul and I felt 
that she had done a beautiful thing 
and taught a wonderful lesson to 
my child. “‘Why” you might say, 
“any teacher would or could teach 
a prayer to her pupils.” Yes, in- 
deed, but to pray the words — that 
is the wonderful thing. Rhyme al- 
ways appeals to children; and the 
little prayer-poems of their child- 
hood have kept white many a man’s 
soul. How grateful we should be for 
the prayer of prayers, taught us all, 
by Christ: — “Our Father who art 
in heaven.” In repeating this, we 
have kinship with God and all 
Christendom. 

Mrs. Exvuis LEATHERS, 
Bloomdale, O. 


Surely, children must first be 
taught certain prayers, but little by 
little, with some one’s assistance, 
usually mother’s, their little thoughts 
are guided and they are able to ex- 
press themselves in their own words. 
My baby, not yet two years, lisps 
his “‘Now I lay me,” but when he 
comes to “God bless” he names 
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always ‘Daddy and Mother,” but 
varies the others — sometimes he 
mentions his uncles he has seen 
lately, other times his playmates, 
and oftentimes his dog,and cat. 
Mrs. W. E. M. 


Orange, Texas. 


I early taught my child his little 
prayer, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” As he grows older, he adds 
what he wishes. Since the beautiful 
spring days have come he prays 
that it may be a fine day to-morrow 
so that he can play out of doors, and 
not windy, because mamma does 
not like wind. He asks protection 
for his pet pigeons, and says “‘ Please 
help my trees grow.” The trees were 
“seedlings” set out by himself. On 
one occasion, when his father was 
away, he prayed of his own free will, 
‘Bring daddy home safe and sound.” 
At Sunday School, he learned a 
morning prayer; and before each 
meal he repeats it in the form of a 
blessing. We had never used the 
form of giving thanks before. Each 
meal nowour five-year-old boy gives 
thanks for us, and has thus taught 
his parents to be grateful to God. 

Mrs. V. G. E. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


Question 7 in the Home Progress Questions 
for May reads as follows: “How can a fam- 
ily of four boys best be taught the right atti- 
tude toward girls, — learned as a matter of 
course as in a family consisting of both boys 
and girls?”” The answer printed below will 
be helpful to families in which there are no 
brothers and also to families in which there 
are no sisters. 


I do not know anything about 
training boys from experience as 
our children are all girls, but I will 


“a conversation. 


tell a little anecdote that perhaps 
has some bearing on this question. 
We have recently moved to a place 
in the country where our nearest 
neighbors are a family in which the 
only children are two boys, one about 
six and one a mere baby. The 
mother told me a few days ago that 
her little boy was very indignant 
when he heard that our children 
were all girls, for he just knew girls 
were no good; they could n’t climb 
trees and fences, and run and play 
like boys could. (Our girls can climb 
like squirrels, and run and play all 
day long.) She said he had refused 
to come and see them, saying he 
did n’t like girls and was not going 
to have anything to do with them. 
But the first time she sent him 
here on an errand he made the ac- 
quaintance of two of our little girls 
about his age, and they had quite 
She said he was so 
excited when he came home, he 
could not wait till he came in the 
house, but began calling before he 
reached the gate, ““O Mamma! 
Those little girls are just as nice as 
boys! I know I will like to play 
with them.” I think we should see 
that our boys that have no sisters 
play with girls once in a while, but 
we may have to watch them in their 
play more closely than we would if 
they had sisters of their own to play 
with. 
Mrs. B. C. M. 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


COMPANY MANNERS 


Question 1 in the Home Progress Questions 
for May reads as follows: “How can a family 
of two boys of ten and twelve, and two girls 
of six and eight, who, though devoted friends, 
are very rough and rude in their intercourse 
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with one another, — shouting at, and jostling 
one another, and generally behaving unman- 
nerly together, be taught to be polite to one 
another?” 


Occasionally have two of them 
go on a (pretend) visit to see their 
cousins (the other two members), 
or have all four come to visit the 
mother who in the pretend game is 
an aunt living at some distance from 
their home. Receive them cordially 
and observe all little forms of polite- 
ness. If they forget little things such 
as removing their caps, etc. ask 
them if they won’t take off their caps 
and just put them in the hall. Then 
start them in on some house game, 
calling each by his or her pretend 
names; following this, have an out- 
of-door game (within hearing and 
seeing distance of you so you can 
remind them that they are visiting 
you if they fall into rough or rude 
ways withone another). Be sure to 
make your plans ahead for this 
special visit, so the children will 
take a real interest in what they do; 
and change their plays before the 
interest in them lags. Call them in 
to tea, having some little special 
treat that you know they are all 
fond of; continue the pretend game 
through the meal. Before bed time 
when you are all together, talk over 
the good day you have all had to- 
gether, asking each one in turn to 
tell why the day had been so pleas- 
ant. Follow their talk up by sum- 
ming up the points you wish to 
impress upon them. This one day 
can serve asa reference for many 
future little troubles that you wish 
to correct. 

Mrs. W. G. N. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


VOCATIONAL INTIMATIONS 


Question 9, in the Home Progress Questions 
for April reads as follows: ‘“‘ How much notice 
should be taken of what children say about 
what they should ‘like to be’ when they are 
grown up?” The following answer from one 
of our members will, I think, interest our 
members. 


Children usually begin at a very 
early age to think about what they 
would “‘like to be.” I think if they 
are allowed to plan for the time 
when they are grown-up, and en- 
couraged in working toward what 
they would like to be it is better 
than trying to make them over into 
what we should like them to be. Our 
daughter is not at all domestic, but 
prefers an outdoor life and knows 
almost as much about the business 
(stock-raising) as her father. Our 
ten-year-old boy has the same in- 
clination, while the youngest, a boy 
of seven, has no liking for the busi- 
ness, even dislikes horseback riding. 
He is busy hunting bird’s nests and 
animals, and knows more about 
birds and their nests, habits, etc., 
than most grown-up people do, 
while he makes up and tells most 
wonderful bird and animal stories. 
We expect, as they finish school, to 
let them follow their chosen work. 
I know that quite often children are 
influenced by what some other child 
thinks he would like to be. In our 
children’s experience this is not so, 
for we are on an isolated ranch and 
they seldom see any other children. 
If a child showed a disposition to 
be something not honorable, then 
his wishes must be made over. This 
could be done by reading, conversa- 
tion on the subject, and by giv- 
ing him so many better things to 
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be that he will forget what he 
wanted. 
Mrs. E. S. 
Winkelman, Ariz. 


A LETTER FROM A MEMBER IN 
WEST CHINA 


The following interesting letter was re- 
ceived by the Editor from one of our mem- 
bers who is a missionary in West China. I 
think that those of our members who think 
it wise to teach certain prayers to little child- 
ren will be glad to add to those prayers al- 
ready being taught this lovely little prayer 
that Mr. Yard wrote for his own children. 


Editor, Home Progress: 


I enclose a little prayer which we 
have used for our own children and 
trust you will find it of use in your 
magazine. Small children do not 
understand “Now I lay me” and 
some dread the words, “‘If I should 
die before I wake.” I wrote this 


with the hope that very young 
children might understand it and 


find it useful. 


“A Child’s Prayer” 


A tired and sleepy child, I come, 

Now safe with mother dear at home, 
Lord, give me sleep and rest, this night, 
And keep me always glad and bright. 


James Maxon Yarn, 
Chengtu, West China. 


CURING THE CARELESS BOY 


Question No. 6 in the Questions for May 
reads as follows: “How can a boy of ten be 
taught to have a place for everything and to 
keep everything in its place?” The answer 
here printed will, I think, appeal to our mem- 
bers as both comprehensive and conclusive. 


Jane had been aware for some time 
that her boy was careless, and had 
been mildly concerned about it. 
From babyhood Teddy had left his 
playthings on the floor, his room in 
a litter, had done his tasks in a hap- 
hazard way, and could be depended 


upon not to shut drawers, or doors, 
or gates, or ever to put any article 
in its place. Jane made some half- 
hearted attempts to train him out 
of it. His father said, ‘Let him go, 
it’s just boy nature, he’ll get over it 
as he gets older.”” And Jane was in- 
clined to believe it. Teddy was 
truthful, obedient, as polite as a 
small boy can be, and inextinguish- 
ably cheerful. Surely one need not 
worry over carelessness in a boy 
like that. Sometimes, however, she 
called Teddy back to pick up his 
clothes, or put away the things he 
had been using. 

She probably would have gone on 
this way had not a young cousin of 
her husband’s come to them for a 
week’s visit. Jane had never seen 
so careless a grown-up person as 
Cousin Edgar. 

She gave up trying to keep his 


‘room in order. A vague feeling of 


disquietude came over her when 
she looked at the cheerful, likable 
young man. Every one said, Teddy 
was like his father’s people. Sup- 
pose — well she just would n’t sup- 
pose anything. 

Jane didn’t utter one word in 
condemnation of Edgar. She did n’t 
dare. She was making up her mind 
to a most inexorable degree. Teddy 
should form new habits, right now! 

Teddy was upstairs at that mo- 
ment taking his bath and getting 
ready for bed. When he called good- 
night down the stairway, Jane went 
upstairs. 

“Teddy,” she said, “‘we’ll put 
the bathroom in order before you go 
to bed.” 

Slie spoke pleasantly but firmly. 
She had resolved that there should 
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be no scolding or nagging to make 
the whole subject distasteful to the 
boy. Teddy wanted to leave it till 
morning. That was his way. But 
Jane said, “No; now.” While he 
was hanging up his towel, putting 
the tooth-paste and brush in place, 
and wiping out the tub, she talked 
to him as pleasantly as if this were 
merely a conversational occasion. 

Well, Teddy went to bed half an 
hour late. It took that long to hang 
the clothes for the next day neatly 
over a chair, to put the soiled waist 
in the laundry basket, to turn 
stockings, and underwear rightside 
out, to put away the games and 
the magazines he had out. When 
Jane kissed him good-night, she 
lingered a moment longer to say, 
“Teddy, you and I must work hard 
to get you over these careless habits. 
We must fight them like enemies, or 
else after a while they will capture 
you, and then, when you grow up, 
you never can do anything well.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Teddy 
sleepily. 

The next morning when he was 
ready for school, she told him to 
wait until she looked at his room. 

This was not a matter of a new 
broom sweeping clean. Jane set her- 
self the task of heading off Teddy’s 
disorderly tendencies at every point. 
She really made it her chief busi- 
ness to keep it up until the result 
was reached. It was rather hard on 
poor Teddy, because his fault had 
been allowed to grow too long. The 
training should really have been 
begun when Teddy began. But 
Jane stuck to her resolution not to 
scold. No matter how often Teddy 
had to be led back to the unfinished 


or slurred-over task, she Rept her 
patience, and Teddy never felt that 
he was being punished. It was a 
matter of training. 

Jane felt that Teddy had not 
enough work to arouse his sense of 
responsibility. There are not many 
“chores” for boys in a suburban 
home. So she added the making of 
his own bed to the short list of tasks. 
Of course, Teddy made the bed the 
first time by drawing up the outer 
cover over a tangle of bedclothes. 
When hecame in from play, he found 
all the bedclothes on a chair, and 
was required to make the bed prop- 
erly under mother’s supervision. 

Teddy came tearing home one 
spring day from a meeting of the ° 
Y.M.C.A. cadets to announce that 
they were going out camping in 
June, and please could he go, too. 

*“You’ll have to make your bed, 

and look after your own things in 
camp,” said Jane. “If you make 
your bed neatly for a month, and 
keep your clothes hung up, and 
your teeth brushed, I shall let you 
go.” 
Teddy had progressed far enough 
by this time so that he fulfilled the 
conditions absolutely, and earned 
his camping-trip. 

There were two or three painful 
experiences, too. 

But Jane won. After the first 
year you would not have known 
Teddy for a careless boy. Indeed, 
he was an improvement on most 
boys of his age. But Jane, knowing 
his tendency, did not relax her vigi- 
lance. She is going to make careful- 
ness his strong point, and it looks as 
if she would succeed. 

ZevLIA MARGARET WALTERS. 





QUESTIONS FOR JULY. 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best- possible suggestions on some subjects, 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions om any subject of interest in this connection. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What can be done to break a boy of six of the habit into which he has 
fallen of contradicting, not only his playmates, but his father and 
mother? 


. How cana little girl of nine who is very careless about her appear- 
ance, — being perfectly willing to go about with her hair ribbon 
untied, her shoe lacings undone, and her hands unwashed, — be 
taught to wish to keep herself more tidy? 


. Should a boy of ten be permitted to use slang? 


. What course should be followed with a girl of fourteen who thinks too 
much about her clothes and her looks? 


. What course should be followed with a little boy of five who is “con- 
trary’: —\who, being told to do one thing, will almost invariably do 
its opposite, not because he prefers this, but just because he is 
contrary? ' 


. What can be done to cure a little girl of six of the habit of break- 
ing into the conversation of her elders? 


. Should a boy of twelve be given an allowance, or should he earn it? 


. What course should be followed with a girl of eleven who loves books, 
in that she likes to read; but who is very careless of the books them- 
selves, — leaving them on the grass, placing them open, face down, 
and turning down the leaves? 


. What is the wisest thing to do in the case of a girl of twelve who, 
because of what she has heard about the cruelty of killing animals 
even for food, wishes very decidedly-to be a vegetarian? 


. What should be done to cure a boy of fourteen of practical joking? 
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Calm Yourself 


In this small, but largely entertaining 
and instructive book, Dr. Walton gives 
some simple but effective rules for the 
cultivation of emotional poise in a stren- 
uous age. In its mingling of wisdom, hu- 
mor, and definite helpfulness, the book 
will be of delight and profit to modern 
men and women. It is preéminently a 
book to be read, re-read, and passed about 
among one’s friends, discussed and taken 
to art. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would Nave the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN MILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This fiour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer husk (called bran). 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN and phosphates. 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour, The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 


Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 yearsago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels. 


Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
our prize recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. 
131 State St., Boston 


GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 
ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 

provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg 


ment of the best judges. 


We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORL D'S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 


former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 


Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. ‘The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Kach story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Stories from Chaucer, 

The Lady of the Lake, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, 


Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 

Esop’s Fables, 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 

King Arthur and His Knights, 

Little Snow-White and other 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Attractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. Postage 2 cents. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 
literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform ip size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,”’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. ' 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from. the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 


This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 
HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 
HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO.1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RewLaTION OF THE Doctor To ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Homer. ; DIscIPLINE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILDREN’s SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpucaATION AMONG THE Jiws. 
Tracuine Goop MANnNerS To Cui1LpD-- Basy Hyaienr. 
PicturES FOR CHILDREN. 


Se naan a eos na ers 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : 

I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary -June, 1912, inclusive). 


Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 


new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


"TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks; it will 
save you time; it will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private. individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE PALMER ‘COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street t=: :- t=: BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
uide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
hildren’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
mages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
md the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
he same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
tan readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
ifother good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
Mure given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 

gin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
uther study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
laking this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
ith beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


— - HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
embership in the Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 


Home Progress Society, 66 $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
° 


pecial Combination Price a 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 
President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


DALLAS LORE SHARP MARY C. DICKERSON CLINTON ABBOTT 
Naturalist and Author. Curator Department of Woods Ornithologist. 


and Forestry, American Mu- rere . ‘ 

; Se eat ge DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS ecum-of Natural History. Department of — Preparati 
Curator Department of Rep-  GyarrtRs H. TOWNSEND American Museum of Natug 


tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. Director the New York Aqua- History. 


rium. ROY .W. MINER 
R. J. H. De LOACH Assistant Curator Depart 
Professor of Cotton Industry, RALPH HOFFMANN of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amé 
University of Georgia. Ornithologist. ican Museum of Natural Histor 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE NAMES OF THESE SHELLSP 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain 4 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spe 
in the woods and fields. All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 
to investigate its many advantages. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 


for answers to questions similar to the one given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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